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BEN JONSON. 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


OME forty years ago the present reviewer ventured, 

in dealing with Elizabethan literature at large, 

to doubt ‘‘ whether even yet Ben Jonson has attained 
anything like his 
proper place in 
English literary 
history.” The words 
“even yet” imply 
that something had 
been done, but not 
enough then. More 
than another forty 
years had passed since 
Gifford’s swashing- 
blows had, for all 
reasonable persons, 
made an end of the 
eighteenth century 
conception of Ben— 
one of the usual “ next 
century” delusions of 
which we have since 
seen sO many—as 
merely or mainly a 
pedantic decrier of 
Shakespeare. Cunning- 
ham had added some- 
thing to Gifford. And 
quite recently a great 
poet and a not small 
critic — Mr. Swinburne 
and Mr. Symonds—had 
taken Ben up, each 
after his manner. But 
there was a good deal 
left to do. People 
proceeded to do it in various ways and manners, and 
in increasing volume. The charming and strangely 
neglected masques—it was by no means common 
at the date given above to find anybody who appre- 
ciated them—were presented in a popular form with 
others of their kind by Mr. Evans in England and 
learnedly handled by Herr Brotanek and M. Reyher 
abroad. Professor Schelling began and M. Castellain 
followed up that process of source-tracing in the 
case of the ‘“ Discoveries,’ which seems to some 
perhaps a reinforcement to knowledge but not in- 
variably an exhibition of intelligence. Only a few years 
ago came Professor Gregory Smith’s excellent survey, 
and within the last few also, several editions of the 
curious Drummond “ Conversations,’ for which the 
good poet-laird has received (see below) perhaps rather 
undeserved abuse instead of almost unmitigated 


gratitude, haveappeared. Butallthewhileit wasevident 
that a new text of the voluminous work was wanted ; 
and for a great part of the time it was known that the 
tried critical experience 
of Professor Herford, 
reinforced by Mr. Percy 
Simpson’s wide and 
exact knowledge of 
seventeenth century 
texts and manuscripts, 
was employed in pre- 
paring one. There 
have, during this same 
interval, been divers 
editions (American and 
English) of single plays, 
some of them of great 
excellence. But it is 
one of Ben’s peculiar- 
ities that you must not 
take him piecemeal. 
The impalpable uni- 
versality of Shake- 
speare after, if not even 
in, his earliest work, 
does not so much build 
itself up as display 
itself in various forms. 
Jonson’s palpable in- 
dividuality is built up 
by his separate work 
in poetry, drama, 
masque and prose. 
There is scarcely a 
Ben Jonson. thing of his that does 
not do this, from that 
“Voyage” which everybody feels bound to be 
shocked at, though the wiser way is to look at it, 
reckon it, and pass—to the astonishing morsel of the 
“Fall of Mortimer ’’—most fragmentary of all frag- 
ments and yet throwing, in the three words of two 
lines : 
Isabel ! 
Your Isabel, 
quite new light on Ben’s capabilities in dramatic pre- 
sentation, prosody, and even passion. 

The arrangement of this likely-to-be standard edition* 
is rather unusual ; but need be none the worse for that. 
In it we find, by no means through accident, what is 
usually found at the beginning of such editions—a 


*« Ben Jonson.”” Edited by C. H. Herford and Percy Simp- 
son. Vols. I and II—‘*The Man and His Work.”’ (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) 
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“‘ Life’ with a preliminary survey of the Work ; what 
is usually found at the end—documentation, appendices 
and illustrations; and what are generally scattered 
through the middle—critical (in the nobler sense) 
Introductions to the matter. The rest of the promised 
set of ten volumes is to contain that matter itself— 
plays, masques, poems and prose with apparatus 
criticus in the limited sense at foot (we suppose) of 
text, and commentary (we suppose again) of notes at 
the ends of each piece or collection of pieces. One 
might no doubt make objections to this arrangement, 
as one might make objections to anything: but it is 
quite unnecessary to do so. For it has the great and 
obvious advantage that it adjusts itself to that peculi- 
arity of its subject which has been noticed above: it 
gives you a view of the whole building before you 
tackle the different wings and corps de logis—a map 
of the wood before you are entangled in the single 
trees or special thickets. 

It is scarcely an extravagance to say that, despite 
the character of Ben’s work which has already been 
given, there are two keys or clues which will take you 
through the whole from two different sides—the “‘ Con- 
versations ’’ with Drummond and “ Drink to me only 
with thine eyes.”” The first gives you nearly the whole 
idiosyncrasy of Jonson’s nature; the other the at any 
rate choicest specimen of Jonson’s art. One need not 
say much of Drummond, and certainly one need say 
nothing against him. It is of course true that he 
displays in his report that particular, though by no 
means universal, foible of his countrymen on which 
Lamb plays so wickedly in the anecdote about the 
impossibility of Burns’s presence. But this, as it 
happens, is to our immense advantage. As a “ fake” 
the thing is inconceivable. It is obviously “ took 
down ”’ with a fidelity which must have satisfied Rogue 
Riderhood himself; photographed, if not with the 
“tricks and frounces’’ which photography has more 
recently allowed itself, with the almost clumsy accuracy 
of its earlier style. To have achieved such a thing as 
a fake, even to colour and shape something less char- 
acteristic into its present condition, would have taken 
the genius of Fielding or of Thackeray, if not even 
that of Shakespeare. Now people have as a rule been 
rather too unkind than too kind to Drummond's original 
work in prose and verse; but he could no more have 
invented this than he could have rivalled the three 
just mentioned in any of their best moments. Nor is 
the other theory of his having put in ill-natured touches 
much better: one is indeed sometimes not disinclined 
to accept the final summary which is generally attributed 
to Drummond personally, as delivered in reference to 
himself by Benjamin Jonson—“ inglisman ”’ (the Edin- 
burgh authorities were quite right to call him that—for, 
Annandale or no Annandale origin, there never was 
a more characteristic example of one kind of John 
Bull), Westminster boy, bricklayer, volunteer soldier, 
actor, duellist, playwright, masque-wright, poet, critic, 
and several other things—but, after all and with all, 
best described by the famous inscription “‘O rare Ben 
Jonson,”’ one of the cheapest eighteen-penn’orths of 
history or anecdote. 

And if these Conversations supply an almost un- 
paralleled key to the nature of the man, the great 


lyric piece supplies one almost equally unexampled, 
though of course often neglected, to the character of 
the work. In the stuff of it there is almost nothing 
original, and, what is more remarkable still, the adapter 
has done what, to some writers would be more trouble 
than originality, gone sedulously from one piece of 
original prose to another to pick out the fragments of 
his mosaic verse. And then as his great analogue, the 
Brasenose cook, said of a similar process and. triumph, 
he ‘“‘fondoos ’em”’ into one of the most delightful 
things of the kind in literature—one of the most wonder- 
ful examples of “ translation,” in almost all the senses 
of that protean word from its most ordinary meaning 
up to almost the highest in its mystical. 

It is a pity that the lesson of this greatest of all 
Anacreontics has not been more thoroughly learnt by 
some students of another of Ben Jonson’s works—the 
infinitely curious ‘“‘ Discoveries.’ Our present editors, 
from their Introduction, seem to have avoided the 
worst mistakes of some recent handlings of this remark- 
able book, but one is not quite certain that they are 
absolutely sound on the question which has arisen since 
Professor Schelling’s and M. Castellain’s dealings with 
the matter. 

Every reader of this curious collection of scores of 
critical notes or essaykins—tufted with various titles 
or mottoes, but written as a whole in English—must, 
if he had the least acquaintance with the “ silver” 
Latins, themselves Ben’s favourite province in his 
widely conquered domain of literature, have noticed 
the constant echo of them. And everyone who, know- 
ing the “ Discoveries,’ read Quintilian or Seneca or 
even Petronius, must have had similar senses of recog- 
nition. But plagium-hunting, though a very favourite 
game with some scholars, is not specially attractive 
to all; and some of us had early seen that Jonson 
positively preferred—as indeed many of his contem- 


‘ poraries did—using somebody else’s words to express 


his own thoughts. There was perhaps a little of his 
native arrogance (people who accept the Annandale 
pedigree will perceive a heritage of “ lifting ’’ tendency) 
in this as well as of serious reverence for the classics ; 
but that matters little. Anyhow, if it seems to anyone 
that the “ Discoveries ”’ are less important as criticism , 
and their author less noteworthy as a critic, because 
in an almost bewildering manner he works in the 
ancients to comment on Shakespeare and Bacon; or 
because he copies almost a miniature treatise practically 
verbatim from such a respectable modern as Heinsius 
—the person to whom it so seems will never under- 
stand Jonson himself, and (if one may say so without 
a too Jonsonian arrogance) is in great peril of mis- 
understanding whatever literature he takes in hand to 
criticise, unless Apollo is so good as to preserve him 
and alter his ways very considerably. As it pleased 
Ben Jonson to take a handful of scraps of Philostratus 
in prose and work them to an exquisite filigree of verse, 
so it pleased him to use these ancients’ and moderns’ 
phrase—served up with “a little of his own sauce,” as 
Mrs. Tibbs would say—for his critical miscellany. And 
very well he has done it. 

There is so much in the present volumes that it would 
take half a dozen reviews to do them anything like 
justice. To look at a few points in a sort of overhead 
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flight, one finds a welcome if not quite an absolute 
abstinence from that always tedious and sometimes 
disgusting Donnybrook with predecessors which dis- 
figures so many books of the kind. Here and there 
comes as welcome appreciation—as for instance in 
the case of Dol in Jonson’s one achievement of magnifi- 
cence, ‘‘ The Alchemist,” to whom few critics have 
done justice. For Miss Common’s morals one can, alas, 
say nothing; and her surname, according to Ben’s 
habits, labels not merely her morals but occasionally 
her manners. But one thinks she was good looking ; 
she most certainly had the best brains of the three 
conspirators ; and an odd idea has sometimes struck a 
reader that if she could somehow have become Lady 
Mammon, with a sufficient income, things (not of course 
in the way of the children of light) might have gone 
not so vcry badly with the pair. If this be dismissed 
as too fantastic and rather shocking on the part of a 


reviewer, let us turn to the remarks of our editors on 
the “rarity” of their author—remarks exceedingly 
sensible and ingenious as well as intelligent. Their 
collection of Ben’s letters is by far the completest yet 
presented. The installation of “A Tale of a Tub” in 
the very forefront of the dramatist’s production, instead 
of its relegation to something like the position of tail- 
piece, will interest one class of readers more than another; 
but no doubt all classes of a respectable kind have a 
right to be provided for. Finally let us welcome the 
illustrations, especially the frontispieces. That to 
Vol. I is of course Ben himself, from the Knole portrait ; 
but that to the second is a perfectly charming design 
of his enemy Inigo’s for the Queen’s dress in the masque 
of ‘‘ Chloridia.”” From head to foot it is delightful, and 
the sleeves in particular are so pretty that Jones very 
properly drew one separately to make sure of the 
recognition and carrying out of its beauty. 


THE MAN WITH THE LAMP.* 


By C. Lewis HInp. 


YEAR or so after the publication of “ If Winter 
A Comes,” three people sat by the fireside talking 
about that book. They were A. S. M. Hutchinson, 
Belinda and myself. 

Suddenly I became rather agitated. Belinda, who 
has conversational courage, with an inclination to be 
emphatic in her judgments, was veering from generalities 
about women to one particular woman. With animation 
she was stating the case 
for Mabel Sabre when 
Mark took Effie into 
his house; and ex- 
pressing the opinion 
that if she had been 
Mrs. Sabre she would 
(I put it mildly) have 
also been indignant. 
“ Even stupid women 
have rights,” said 
Belinda. 

Although agitated I 
refrained from divert- 
ing the conversation 
for two reasons: be- 
cause these characters 
in Winter Comes” 
were being treated by 
Belinda as_ realities, 
always a great com- 
pliment to an author ; 
and because—lI 
watched him carefully 
—there was no sign 
of resentment or 
confusion on Mr. 
Hutchinson’s face. He 
was interested, 
absorbingly interested ; 


* “One Increasing 
Purpose.” By A. S. M. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) Photo by E. O. Hoppé. 


he leaned forward; he put down his pipe; he was 
intently considering Belinda’s fusillade of arguments in 
defence of Mrs. Sabre. 

Belinda stopped because the maid came in with the 
post. Turning to Mr. Hutchinson I said : 

“Then you don’t mind? You’re not annoyed ? ” 

“On the contrary,” he replied, ‘‘ I am very interested. 
It’sdelightful toheara fresh mind analysing Mabel’scase.” 

“ But,” I continued, 
writing about 
Effie, Mabel and 
Mark, didn’t alter- 
natives of action—er 
—present themselves 
to you?” 

answered. ‘I wrote 
down what happened. 
That is what Sabre 
and Mabel did.” 

I tell this story be- 
cause it emphasises 
the distinction be- 
tween a real and an 
applied novelist, or a 
natural novelist and 
one who takes to 
fiction as a_ literary 
adventure. The real 
one tells what hap- 
pened in his imagin- 
ation ; the applied one 
busies himself with 
alternatives. The real 
one lives with his 
characters so inti- 
mately, so poignantly, 
that he knows exactly 
what they will do 
under any  circum- 
Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson. ‘tances. The applied 
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one says to himself: ‘‘ What would she do in that 
crisis ? 

A writer must be himself. In characterisation, 
psychology, plot or style he should take advice from 
no one. The suggestions of friends never improve a 
story. Bulwer Lytton persuaded Dickens to alter the 
end of “Great Expectations.” Forster in the Life 
prints the passage that Dickens cancelled. Who can 
doubt, after reading it, that the end as originally 
imagined by Dickens was right ? 

Take a modern instance. ‘“‘ Marching Men,” by 
Sherwood Anderson, is his best book. He handles a 
great theme ; but when I read this story in America 
some years ago I felt that the powerful beginning tailed 
off ; the author seemed to lose grip; and it ended in a 
hurry. One day I met Sherwood Anderson and told 
him frankly that ‘“‘ Marching Men” might have been 
a great book if he had given himself a larger canvas. 
“A larger canvas!” he shouted. ‘‘ The book, as 
originally written, was enormously longer. My friends 
made me cut it down.” 

The above irrelevancies are really to the point. 
Probably no successful modern novelist has been so 
lectured by critics about his style and method as Mr. 
Hutchinson ; he has been told to correct his grammar 
and to reorganise the construction of his sentences. 

I am delighted to find that in ‘‘ One Increasing 
Purpose” he is quite unrepentant. You have only to 
read the opening chapter analysing the three brothers 
Paris—Andrew, Charles and Simon—to realise that. 
“The style is the man” is as true to-day as when 
Buffon said it to the French Academy in 1753. The 
wise writer lets his style express himself—nobody else. 

The tendency of most modern criticism is to persuade 
an author to correct the gambols of his temperament, 
and to settle down into the average groove. “ Be 


average, be normal,” says the critic. 


The strong man declines to be mothered. If he 
perseveres we begin to regard his so-called faults as 
virtues. 

Mr. Hutchinson does not reply to his critics. He 
chooses a better way. Slyly he produces a character— 
very amusing and in a way pathetic—‘ B. C. D. Ash— 
B C. D. as everyone calls him—the super-famous 
novelist man.” 

Possibly if Mr. Hutchinson had not written “ One 
Increasing Purpose”? he might have demanded the 
withdrawal of the book from circulation because of 
libellous B. C. D. What can you do with a man who 
libels himself ? 

B. C. D. is rich fun ; but the discerning reader may 
see something poignant under the fun ; and the young 
novelist, eager to become a “ best seller,’’ may learn 
with astonishment how little it may mean to the true 
artist who has become immensely popular. 

B. C. D. borders on caricature or farce. So do the 
uncanny, almost affrighting Old Gand and Swiss Jule. 
So does Mr. Horace Stupendity of the Universal Store 
(see “‘ ‘ The Story of Stupendity ’—free to all customers 
—written in collaboration by four leading novelists 
and illustrated in colours by four leading R.A.’s’’), but 
the farce is I think intentional ; it is a relief to the very 
serious and very successful character drawing shown 
in the brothers Paris and their womenfolk, and in—so 


neat and delicate—Miss Marr and her volatile lover, 
Lardy Quinnet. This couple, moving in farce, are pure 
comedy. 

So I come to one of Mr. Hutchinson’s great gifts— 
his power of characterisation. The second is: he can 
tell a story. The third is his passionate sincerity. 

He is also a moralist. In this new book, as in “ If 
Winter Comes” and in “ This Freedom,” the purpose, 
the increasing purpose underlies everything, but the 
moral does not intrude. The artist holds the reins, 
and not till the closing pages do we get the purpose of 
the book, the increasing purpose which I have allowed 
myself to hint at in the title of this article—“‘ The Man 
With the Lamp.” The closing pages go with such a 
rush—undiluted, unrepentant Hutchinson—that I for 
one, having read them with the eyes—for a hardened 
reviewer may be as eager to know “ how it ends” as a 
Mudie girl—went back and read the closing pages 
again with head and heart ; and I said, “‘ That’s fine, 
that’s courageous! The materialist may scoff, but it 
is just this kind of healthy, manly faith, put into deeds, 
that the world needs.” 

I must quote one passage : 


“When Linda turned to me, ‘ Tell me some good stuff, 
Sim’; when Andrew turned to me, ‘ Pray, Sim; for 
God’s sake pray’; I knew it was myself, no book, must go 
to people as these had come to me. I knew, I know 


‘ That to the height of this great argument 
I must assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to Men.’ 


“ Courage, I shall need it; but courage—of God I take 
it and hold on it.” 


It is Sim who is speaking, that is Simon Paris, the 
youngest of the three brothers. 

Lardy Quinnet, who married Miss Marr, reported 
thus: ‘I went to hear him last night. He had got 
his caravan on Clapham Common. The Man With the 
Lamp they call him ; and talk about crowds!” 

Enough ...! A reviewer must not tell the plot of 
a story. 

But I gave myself the pleasure of turning again 
eagerly to “ One Increasing Purpose” and imagining 
how it was planned, what began it; and seeing in 
the bright, varied tapestry—where Linda (a remarkable 
creation) moves so brilliantly, and Alice so tragically and 
Elisabeth so nobly—the golden thread, growing clearer 
and more vivid as the story proceeds—this Sim, the 
youngest of the brothers Paris—this Simon—‘ one 
Simon . . . him they compelled to bear His cross.” 

In the beginning we are told that Simon had come 
through the war unscathed. 

He wondered why. 

“Why am I spared ?”’ asked Simon. 

Ah, that’s it! That is the essential motive of the 
story—to.tell us why Simon was spared, why he went 
through the war unscathed. Convincingly and tenderly 
has Mr. Hutchinson told us. 

A fine book, a good book, an engrossing book, with 
all the qualities of eagerness and intensity that made 
“ Tf Winter Comes ”’ and “‘ This Freedom ”’ so successful ; 
and added to these qualities is a deeper knowledge and 
a maturer outlook, which have not lessened his observant 


‘delight in the world, and the mental and emotional 


vicissitudes of men and women. 
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LITERARY TREASURES OF HONRESFELD. 
By Davipson Cook, F.S.A.(Scot.). 


HE five superbly printed volumes in which the 
rarities of the Ashley Library are catalogued with 
a welcome wealth of facsimilia, have made the wonderful 
collection of Mr. 
Thomas J. Wise de- 
lightfully familiar 
to bibliophiles. In 
contradistinction, 
Honresfeld Library 
is practically un- 
known to bookmen. 
By the courteous 
kindness of the 
owner, Mr. A. J. Law 
(formerly M.P. for 
Rochdale), the 
writer has been ac- 
Eliott & Pry. corded the privilege 
Owner of the Pree aoll of special access to 

its treasures. 

Eschewing for the nonce the glamour of fifteenth 
century Missals and medieval Hour Books ; adamant 
in resisting the spell of Witchcraft volumes ; heedless 
of ‘‘ Newes from Scotland ”’ ; deliberately unmindful of 
the allurement of ‘“‘ Have with you to Saffrin Walden,” 
dated 1596; and reluctantly superficial in the handling 
of such printed provokers of bibliolatry as rare Shake- 
speare Quartos, a tall First Folio, the Kilmarnock 
Burns, and the first issue of the first edition of Gray’s 
Elegy, we are led captive by the still more imperative 
urge which compels us to linger among Mr. Law’s 
marvellous collection of manuscripts. 

Here are two letters written in 1775 and 1776 by 
John Collier (‘‘ Tim Bobbin’) to his son Charles. Then 
there is an autograph letter written by Cowper to his 
brother, containing allusions to Milton and Romney, 
and suggesting alterations to a poem. Jane Austen is 
represented by two letters written to her sister—one 
of them, a long epistle of six quarto pages, touches 
on a variety of subjects and mentions “ Pride and 
Prejudice.”” In an interesting letter by Longfellow 
he alludes to ‘‘ Two Years Before the Mast.” 

Notable among the holograph treasures of 


for years. They were included in a great dispersal of 
Burns manuscripts at which Puttick and Simpson 
officiated in 1861. The unpublished poems and letters 
will be printed in full in the Annual Burns Chronicle in 
January, 1926. 

Among the Burns manuscripts are the originals of 
some of the poet’s letters to Mrs. Dunlop and other 
correspondents—letters which Dr. Currie, following his 
deplorable custom, printed with unauthorised omissions, 
alterations and blunders. One of the most interesting 
of these is the holograph of the only known letter from 
Burns to his father, written in 1781. Of special textual 
value are the unique manuscripts of ‘“‘On Cessnock 
banks a lassie dwells,’’ and that supposedly doubtful 
“Poem on Pastoral Poetry,” beginning “‘ Hail, Poesie ! 
thou nymph reserv’d!’’ which have never been 
correctly printed in any edition of Burns’s Poems. 

Burns’s second Commonplace Book, begun in ‘ Edin- 
burgh, April ninth, 1787,” is now in the Alloway Cottage 
Museum, having been purchased in 1897 for £365 from 
one of the Macmillans of publishing fame. Chief 
among the Burns MSS. in the Honresfeld collection is 
the poet’s first Commonplace Book, dating from April, 
1783, to October, 1785. A former owner of the precious 
volume privately printed in 1872 one hundred and 
fifty copies, lest any unforeseen accident should befall 
the original of what is undoubtedly the most valuable 
privately owned Burns manuscript in the world. 

The Scott manuscripts in the Honresfeld collection 
are as embarrassing in number as they are compelling 
in interest, and the unpublished letters alone would 
furnish material for several volumes. Those who are 
not too “ clever ’’ to know their Scott will be quick to 
realise the richness of the potential literary mine sug- 
gested by a collection of 326 letters, quarto and octavo, 
bound in seven volumes. They include fifty-two 
written by the Knight of the Pen to his mother and 
members of the family ; one hundred and twenty-two 
written to his son Walter and his wife, and to A. B. 
Morritt ; fifty-five to his son Charles ; and ninety-seven 
to his son-in-law, J. B. Lockhart. 

Leaving the others aside for the time being, the 


Honresfeld are the original manuscripts of 
Burns, Scott and Byron. The nine and 
twenty Burns manuscripts include several 
letters and poems which even at this late day 
have not yet been published. For example 
there are the long lost dedicatory lines begin- 
ning : 
“ Sir, think not with a mercenary view 
Some servile Sycophant approaches you.” 


Then there is the manuscript of an unpub- 
lished song which begins : 


““T maun hae a wife, whatso’er she be, 
An she be a woman, that’s enough for me.” 


Both of these pieces, and several others which 


have lain sequestered in the Honresfeld col- [7m 


lection, have been vainly sought by Burnsians 


Photo by T. Maden. 


Honresfeld Library. 
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possibilities of the volume containing nearly a hundred 
letters written by Sir Walter to his future biographer 
can be appreciated when we consider that in his famous 
Life of Scott Lockhart published only seven letters 
written to himself, some of which he merely sampled. 
In “ Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott ”’ (2 vols., 1894), 
twenty-two written to Lockhart are included, but as 
they formed part of ‘“ A selection for publication from 
the correspondence preserved at Abbotsford,” it follows 
that the series preserved in the Honresfeld Library 
must be almost if not altogether a virgin vein, unknown, 
untapped and unedited. 

Among the purely literary manuscripts, the first to 
make the keeping of the tenth commandment a matter 
of difficulty comprises fifteen leaves in Scott’s holograph 
being the introduction and part of the first canto of 
“The Lay of the Last Minstrel.” With it is an 
explanatory letter from James Ballantyne to Mr. Rees, 
of Longman, Rees and Co., in which he tells how he 
unearthed the MS. in his desk and, after consulting the 
author and with his consent, now sends it as an 
interesting treasure to Mr. Rees. 

Dealing with the 1814 period, Lockhart printed 
Scott’s own account of his ‘‘ Voyage in the Light House 
Yacht—to Nova Zembla and the Lord knows where,” 
which the biographer says is “ Contained in five little 
paper books.” The identical five volumes of this very 
full diary—written with the leisure of a landsman at 
sea—are in the Honresfeld collection. 

A treasure of even greater consequence is the complete 
original manuscript of “Rob Roy” on 299 leaves, 
along with which there is in Scott’s handwriting a short 
letter relating to the MS. of that renowned romance. 
Mounted in an album de luxe are portions of the MSS. 
of ‘‘ Kenilworth ”’ and ‘‘ The Abbot.’’ Attached to the 
holograph fragment of the latter there is a quaint note 
by the original owner of the collection. It reads: 
“Mr. Murray the publisher has the MS. of ‘ The Abbot ’ 
but of course not complete. I have four leaves here.”’ 
The incomplete MS. of ‘‘ Kenilworth ” is in the British 
Museum. 

Preserved in the same album there is Scott’s manu- 
script of an Epilogue intended to have been spoken by 
Mrs. Siddons in the character of Queen Mary in a play 
which was withdrawn. It differs from and is better 
than the version published in the author’s Poetical 
Works. Here too there greets us Sir Walter’s holograph 
of his Essay on Clara Reeve’s “‘ Old English Baron,” 
and also the MS. of his “Obituary Memoir of 
George III,” written for the Edinburgh Weekly Journal. 

In addition to the seven volumes of assembled 
correspondence already mentioned, there are many 
other Scott letters of interest. One series of fifteen, 
written to John Murray the publisher between 1809 
and 1820, would be well worth printing, as they deal 
chiefly with literary matters. Lockhart published three 
only of Scott’s epistles to Murray, and there are no 
additions in the two 1894 volumes of “ Familiar 
Letters.” 

Next we come to three letters written by Sir Walter 
to his bosom crony, William Erskine (Lord Kinnedder). 
An early one, dated September 26th, 1796, refers to 
Scott’s first love, ‘‘ W. S. who married Don Guglielmo.” 
Lockhart touches very lightly and no doubt with 


studied vagueness on this early love affair, but the 
D.N.B. says the young lady was probably Williamina, 
daughter of Sir John Belsches, afterwards Stuart, of 
Fettercairn. She married Sir William Forbes, of Pit- 
sligo, and Scott, who appears to have felt for her the 
strongest passion of his life, makes various allusions to 
“the lady of his love’ in his Journals. 

The second letter to Erskine, dated ‘‘ Abbotsford, 
July 13, 1814,” alludes to their forthcoming trip to 
the Hebrides. In the third epistle, which is dated 
“October 20th”’ [n. y.], Scott speaks of writing about 
a hundred lines a day “‘ like the drunken man who could 
run when he could not stand.” 

A literary letter to William Spencer, dated “‘ Ashestiel, 
Sept. 16th” [n. y.], contains a poem written just after 
his early love affair went agley. It closes with the 
lines : 

“The summer sun that dew shall dry, 
Ere yet the sun be past its morrow, 
Nor longer in my false love’s eye 
Remained the tear of parting sorrow! ”’ 


There is no mention of William Harper in the Life of 
Scott, but he was evidently one of the few in “ the 
great unknown’s ”’ confidence, for here we find a letter 
to him in which Scott says that ‘“ ‘ Kenilworth’ is in 
progress through the press.’’ In a four-page letter to 
Galt, appreciative of that author’s ‘‘ Wolsey,’ Scott 
says he has been trying to make a ballad on “ blithesome 
bower.” 

Dated “Edinburgh, March 7th, 1816,’ there is a 
most interesting unpublished letter to Mr. John Bell, 
Quayside, Newcastle, probably the John Bell, Jun’r 
who edited “‘ Rhymes of Northern Bards,” published in 
the “canny toun”’ in 1812. Sir Walter says: “I 
perceive with great pleasure that you are still going 
on with putting on record such lyrical fragments as fall 
in your way.’ He then transcribes the words of 


White Cockade ”’ and “‘ The Black Cockade,”’ and 


continues : 


““T have a collection of Jacobite songs which I beg your 
acceptance of. I even thought of making such a collec- 
tion as you mention, but the best of the Jacobite songs 
are already in print in every collection, and any additional 
ditties which [I] have been able to collect are of small 
merit.” 


Scott was a keen antiquary, and his collection ‘‘ 0’ 
auld nick-nackets’’ is still preserved at Abbotsford 
along with his library In one of the Honresfeld letters, 
written on November 8th [1825] he thanks some un- 
known correspondent for ‘‘ a most curious case contain- 
ing the watch of the celebrated Tam o’ Shanter.” 
Further on he says : 

““T have had my own vexations of late, the more provok- 

ing as I must not compiain of them. My son-in-law, Lock- 
hart, has had such advantageous proposals opened to him 
in London, the great motif lucre, that he has been tempted 
to give his consent for more wealth though perhaps less 
freedom and comfort. He is at the age when young men 
are ambitious, but I feel the loss of my daughter’s society 
will be a great deprivation. .. .” 
Towards the close of the letter he reverts to Burns and 
makes this interesting pronouncement: “I once dined 
in company with him, and remember well the flash of 
his dark brown eye. I think his pictures are not like 
him.” 
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There are other Scott manuscripts and autograph 
letters which deserve mention, but the tyranny of 
inelastic space applies the closure. 

In the Treasure Album of Honresfeld there are two 
unpublished Byron letters. Writing to Hobhouse 
from Athens on February 28th, 1811, he says: ‘‘ If we 
must sell, sell Rochdale,” and further on observes: 
“For want of better employment I begin several plans 
of scribbling.”’ An exceptionally fine letter to Hodgson 
is dated December 14th, 1813. It is six pages long 
and begins : 

“My Dear Hodgson,—By your not writing I hope 
according to the antient adage ‘no news is good news.’ 
Will you tell Drury that I regret much my box is engaged 
the whole of this week—but I reserve it the 3 last of next, 
leaving any day open for his choice. 

“‘T have a treasure, a whole set of original Burns letters, 
never published or to be published, for they are full of 
fearful oaths and the most nauseous songs, all humourous, 
but coarse, bawdry and in ‘ good set terms.’ No mincing 
of words, but ‘a spade is called a spade’ throughout. 
However they are curiousities and show him quite in a 


new point of view—though not the most favourable—and 
merely a repetition of ‘ Alas! poor human nature.’ The 
mixture or rather contrast, of tenderness, delicacy, obscenity, 
and coarseness in the same mind is wonderful.” 


On the previous evening his lordship had made a some- 
what similar entry in his Journal. Another Journal 
note of the same date is re-echoed in this letter, in 
which Byron writes: “I must tell you one thing. Pack- 
wood, writing to his brother bookseller [Murray] says, 
“how lucky you are in having such a poet’; as if one 
was a horse, an ass or anything that is Ais.”” The letter 
is signed “‘ever yours B.”, and across another sheet 
(obviously alluding to ‘‘ The Bride of Abydos”’) the 
same hand wrote : 


“The Editor of the Sat. [Satirist] without having yet 
seen the thing announced to somebody his intention of 
abusing it. The reporter advised Murray to send him 
a copy as a propitiation—which he very properly refused 
& luckily too—for if he had in any way thrown a sop 
to such a yelping Ceberus I should have knocked him 
down with The Edinburgh Encyclopedia.” 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
SEPTEMBER, 1925. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 
“The Prize Page,’ THE BOoKMAN, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until three months’ notice of a change has been given. 


SPECIAL NoTICE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I. —A PrIzE oF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 


II.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BooKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


III.—A PRIzE oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best photograph of any scene or figure illus- 
trating the title of any book, old or new. 


IV.—A Prize oF HALF A GuINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE Bookman will 
be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the 
best suggestion for THE 
Bookman Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to 
use any suggestions sub- 
mitted. 


RESULTS OF COM- 
PETITIONS FOR AUGUST. 


I.—THE Prize for the best original 
lyric is divided, and HALF A 
GUINEA each awarded to J. 
Kilmeny Keith, 45, Sinclair 
Road, Kensington, W., and Photo by 
Cyril G. Taylor, Reed Vale, Mendoza Galleries. 
Teignmouth, South Devon, 
for the following : 


whose new novel, “ Daimon,” is 
published by Mr. Jonathan Cape. ways. 


THE TOWN WIND. 


Oh, the country wind’s a sweet wind that lingers among 
the trees, 

It’s full of the sound of bird-song and the hum of roving 
bees, 

And the sea-wind is a strong wind with many a tale to 
tell, 

And the dawning-wind will show you where Romance and 
Beauty dwell, 

While the night-wind is a strange wind who has heard the 
lone stars call, 

But my wind is the Town Wind, the friendliest wind of all. 


He’s awake before the dawning, or ever the sun is up, 

He flies down into the meadows where the golden buttercup 

And the silver shawls of the daisies are folded back from 
the dew, 

He steals the gold and the silver and the diamond dew- 
drops too, 

He plunders a trail of bird-song and 
the scents of the country-side, 

And brings them back to the City and 
scatters them far and wide. 


You'll maybe wake in the morning and 
your room will be sweet with 
airs 

He stole from the honeysuckle as she 
slumbered unawares, 

And in Temple and Strand and Fleet 
Street, in offices grim or gay, 

You may hear a note of lark’s song that 
he carolled at dawn of day, 

For the Town Wind loves the City, with 

Mr. E. L. courage and youth ablaze, 

Grant Watson, He has clothed her walls with beauty, 

sown song in her narrow 
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He has cried of Hope to thousands who battle with fear 
and pain, 

Till the streets of the City are lovely from Chiswick to 
Mincing Lane, 

Oh, the country wind’s a gay wind, and the sea-wind’s 
grand and strong, 

And the dawn-wind knows the secrets that unto the dawn 
belong, 

And the night-wind is a strange wind with silver shoes to 
his feet, 

But my wind is the Town Wind, who has made the City 
sweet. 

J. KitmMeny KEITH. 


NO MORE, 


Spring builds, in branches hoar, 
Another nest. 

(The wild bird in my breast 
Singeth no more.) 


Tender the birch-wood, dress’d 
Like a bride of yore. 

(The wild bird in my breast 
Singeth no more.) 


Sweet, lilac-sweet the door 
That leads to rest. 

(The wild bird in my breast 
Singeth no more.) 


On earth starr’d Heaven hath press’d 
Her loveliest store. 
(O dark bird in my breast 
That singeth no more.) 
CyriL G. TAYLOR. 


We also select for printing : 


THE BUILDERS. 


The sand has taken Nineveh, 
Her palaces and courts ; 

The green sea goes where ships came home 
To Atlantean ports ; 


Troy walls, Troy walls are dust to feed 
The matted roots of flowers— 

In what still stream did Camelot 
Reflect her fretted towers ? 


These had been less than dust and dream, 
But singers dead and gone, 

Unknowing, for their hours’ sweet sake, 
Built stronger walls than stone. 


(Phyllis G. McTerney, Students’ Union, Birkbeck 
College, Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4.) 


We also select for special commendation the lyrics 
by Ruth M. Baldwin (Abington), L. M. Passano (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), Stuart Ayres (Sydenham), May Doney 
(Oldham), Francis O’Grady (Croydon), Kathleen Sim- 
monds (Burgess Hill), Margery Constance Nudd 
(Yiewsley), E. C. Kidd (Belfast), Barbara Noble 
(Brighton), Sholto Douglas (Blackheath), Charles Archer 
(Oxford), Silvey A. Clarke (Hurlingham), Beatrice 
Cleland (Sydenham), P. Hoole Jackson (Cheshire), 
L. M. Priest (Norwich), Helena Derezinska (Strasburg), 
Alfred Dunning (Dewsbury), C. Wheeler (Chesham), 
Alfred H. Mendes (Trinidad), Anne Farquhar (London, 
S.W.), Edward Flewitt (Nottingham), N. Argent 
(London, S.W.), Helen Evans (Newcastleton), Vera I. 
Arlett (Worthing), Liam P. Clancy (London, N.), J. H.S. 
Freeman (Sunbury), Pauline Gregg (Palmer’s Green), 
Jessie Jackson (Wanstead), Mabel C. Ball (Nottingham), 
“ K.” (Blackheath), Martha Ball (Parkstone), Olive 
Florence Crow (Hanwell), E. Salmon (South Croydon), 
Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), Dora A. Pattison 
(Middlesbrough), I. M. Maunder (London, S.W.), E. 
Smith (Eastbourne), Arthur H. Harris (Bedford). 


IIl.—Tue Prize or HALF A GUINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to A. M. Gibbins, The 
Rectory, Oxted, for the following : 


THE LOVE GAME. By SuzANNE LENGLEN. (Harrap.) 
‘Give it an understanding, but no tongue.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet. 


We also select for printing : 


ONE INCREASING PURPOSE. By A. S. M. HUTCHINSON. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


“He put in his thumb, 
Nursery Rhyme. 


(Derek A. Tyrie, School House, Blundell's, Tiverton.) 


THAT NICE YOUNG COUPLE. By Francis HACKETT. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 
‘“ Who pursue a mild flirtation in a mis-directed punt.” 
A. D. Goptey, A Dialogue on Ethics. 


(Rev. F. Hern, Rowland’s Castle, Hants.) 


WINDFELLOW. By CHARMAN Epwarps. (Ward, Lock.) 
Blow, bugle, blow !”’ 
TENNYSON, The Princess. - 


(John A. Bellchambers, 40, Highgate Hill, N.19.) 


III.—TuHeE Prize oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
nursery rhyme on any living author and his 
works is awarded for the following, on Mr. 
Michael Arlen and his novels, to Ruth M. Swift, 
Curraghooe, Camberley, Surrey : 


Michael, Michael of the modern cycle, oh, why do your 
novels pay ? 

Because they’ve ladies and lovers from the class that’s 
above us, and frighten the critics away. 


We also select for printing : 
Dream a dream of wars and worlds; stars and ships and 
spells. 
Look down to the bottom, and you'll find the truth in 
Wells. 


(Winifred Simmons, 16, Mortlake Road, Kew, Surrey.) 


- Stacpoole, Stacpoole, what is the rule by which your 


heroines dress ? 
A fringe and a bead is all they need, to be belles of the 
wilderness ! 


(Irene Wintle, Governor's House, Camp Hill, 1.W.) 


We also select for special commendation the nursery 
rhymes by A. Eleanor Pinnington (Norwich), Martha 
Bell (Parkstone), Sybil B. Owsley (Sydenham), Rev. 
Edwin C. Lansdown (Leyton), W. A. McDowell (Leigh), 
Reginald W. Spink (Heworth), A. C. Marshall (Edin- 
burgh), Marian Norris-Elye (Windsor Castle), Mrs. 
A. G. Sneezum (Bury St. Edmunds), F. M. Eyles 
(Andover), W. Sutherland (Sunderland). 


IV.—THE PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
hundred-word review is awarded to A. H. 
Capern, 11, Westover Road, S.W.18, for the 
following : 

THE FARTHING SPINSTER. 
By CATHERINE Dopp. (Jarrolds.) 

The author’s main idea has presumably been to emphasise 
the contrast between modern methods of education for 
girls of the upper middle-class, and those of late Georgian 
and early Victorian days, when it was all-sufficient that 
girls should be turned out “ young ladies.’’ The deeper 
interest of the story lies, however, in the clever character- 
drawing of the Misses Farthing of the successive genera- 
tions, and in tracing the effects of an ancient curse condemn- 
ing to spinsterhood those of them who should happen to be 
christened in the family name of “ Jellis.”” A charmingly 
written tale about some very delightful people. 
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We also select for printing : 


SHEPHERD EASTON’S DAUGHTER. 
By Mrs. SKRINE. (Arnold.) 


This is a beautiful story told with 
exceptional sympathy and skill. The 
development of the spiritual life of the 
shepherd’s daughter, and her growth in 
saintliness, while she still remains a 
simple peasant girl, devoid of the culture 
that comes from  book-learning, are 
drawn with convincing charm. There 
are passages of rare pathos and dramatic 
power, rendered the more effective by 
the restrained style of their telling. No Photo by 
one can read this book without being — 


P whose new novel, * The Rayner Case’ (Jarrolds), 
the better for it. It is a study of a was reviewed in last aeatle BooxKMAN. 


lovely life delightfully told. 
(H. F. Smart, 37, Thornlaw Road, S.E.27.) 


PETER MEIKLEJOHN. By C. Stewarr BLaAck. 
(Werner Laurie.) 

Good old Glasgow! In a setting of romance and renown, 
Peter makes things lively and passes through varied 
experiences. His ups and downs are full of interest, and 
certainly not lacking in thrills. The young student's 
adaptability to different réles proves his prowess in both 
love and war. His seeming misfortunes land him at last 


in a double scrape, when he is between 
two fires of destiny, exceeding fierce. 
Even here, however, Peter persists. 
The tide turns and he comes out once 
more with credit to himself and his fair 
Marion. A diverting tale. 


(Jessie Jackson, 47, Spratt Hall Road, 
Wanstead, E.11.) 


We also select for special commend- 
ation the reviews by B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), Ruth M. Stoloff 
(London, N.W.), M. H. Sée (London, 
W.), Marcella Whitaker (Dewsbury), 


Mr. Roger Wray, = Kathleen Rice (Winslow), M. Muir 


(Oxford), William Pool (Rogerthorpe), 
Jack Dickens (Ruddington), Mrs.G. W. 
Harrison (Ontario), H. Oldfield Box 
(Eastbourne), Sidney S. Wright (Bickley), Ethel 
Mulvaney (Dublin), W. H. Edge (Stockport), K. L. D. 
Saunders (Bournemouth), Dallas K. Kelsey (Edgbaston), 
Dorothy M. Wood (Cricklewood), D. E. A. Rash 
(Diss), W. L. Dudley (Aylesbury), Frank R. Mayes 
(Stretford). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BookMAN is awarded to J. Hamilton, 
16, Christchurch Avenue, Brondesbury, N.W.6. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 

JuLty 25TH—THE JULY RAMBLE TO THE JORDANS AND 
GERRARD’S Cross. CONDUCTED By Mr. Marcus 
NEVILLE. 

The departure was from Marylebone Station at 2.10 p.m. 
at Seers Green; and at Seers Green the first sight that 
gladdened our hearts was the verdant emerald of the golf 
course, right by the railway halt. Luxuriously leafy 
Buckinghamshire greets us here. Here ceremonious, 
stately beeches stand ready, like gigantic butlers in silver- 
grey and green, to receive the visitors. We make for the 
Jordans through billowy, undulating, wooded country, and 
reach the old Quaker’s Meeting House in about twenty 
minutes. How many hundreds of thousands of town 
dwellers be there to whom the existence of this historical 
little jewel of peace, within such relatively easy distance 
of London’s restless roar, has never been revealed ? Built 
in 1688, it has remained unspoilt to this day, and while its 
actual literary associations are perhaps only indirect, the 
place, the house, the environs, the whole atmosphere, the 
story it breathes, the characters and achievements it con- 
notes, the manifold pictures which it immediately conjures 
up in our inner eye, all these by themselves or as one com- 
plete whole make an immediate appeal to our historic, 
artistic and esthetic senses. We visited the adjacent God’s 
Acre where William Penn (the founder of Pennsylvania) 
and his family are buried, also, among others, Thomas 
Ellwood, the friend of Milton, who is said to have written 
‘‘ Paradise Regained ’’ as a result of a suggestion by his 
friend Ellwood. Higher up on the hill stands the old 
farm-house (contemporary with the Quaker’s Meeting 
House), with the barn and stables. The latter, soundly 
built and brick-floored, have been converted into what 
they are now pleased to call a refectory. And though 
the shade of William Penn must rebel against the modern 
latitudinarianism that permits of such monastic nomen- 
clature for a Quaker building, the agreeable fact remains 
that they serve there an excellent tea. 

Close by the hostel and refectory stands the old barn, 
with its oak joists and rafters, said to be taken from the 
Mayflower when she was broken up. The adjacent hostel, 
being the old farm-house with some alterations and rebuilt 


front, was also viewed. The kitchen, being the principal 
room of the house, is entirely unspoilt by modern “ im- 
provements ”’ and still has its brick floor and great open 
fire-place. One of the doors is said to be an old cabin door 
also taken from the Mayflower. 

The antiquarian-cum-literary part had by now been 
concluded ; we walked to Gerrard’s Cross, and caught the 


train home at 8.17 p.m. Marcus NEVILLE, 


1925: PROGRAMME, 1925-26. 
October 7th.— 


October 21st.—Mr. Cecil Roberts: ‘“‘ The Mysterious Art 
of the Novelist.” 


November 4th.—Sheila Kaye-Smith : (Subject later.) 
November 18th.—Mr. G. K. Chesterton: (Subject later.) 
December 2nd.—Conversazione and Dance. 


December 16th—Mr. Patrick MacGill: Own 
Story.” 


1920: 
January 6th—Berta Ruck: ‘ What Children Read.” 
January 2zoth.—Mrs. Baillie Reynolds: “ Barriers.” 
February 3rd.—Mr. G. B. Burgin: ‘‘ The Young‘Author.” 
February 17th.—Mr. St. John Ervine: (Subject later.) 


March 3rd.—Annual Dinner. Guest of the Evening: 
Mr. H. A. Vachell. 


March 17th.—Mr. Lewis Hind: ‘‘ Why Write ? ” 

April 14th.—Mr. Alfred Noyes: Readings from his Poems. 

April 28th——Mr. Thomas Moult: “ Sir James Barrie.” 

The complete list, with names of Chairmen, will be 
published next month. 

All applications for membership should be made to the 
Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 3, Holly Terrace, West Hill, 
Highgate, N.6. 


MANCHESTER. 


Full Programme will be given next month. All ap- 
plications concerning the Manchester Branch of the Book- 
man Literary Circle should be made to the Secretary, Mr. J. 
H. Wharmby, 70, Great Bridgwater Street, Manchester. 
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ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. 


By St. JoHN ADcOcK. 


ANY years ago I picked up on a second-hand 
bookstall a rather worn copy of Charles Lever’s 
‘‘Sir Brook Fosbrooke.” I picked it up because it 
happened to be cheap and was one of the few novels of 
his I had not read ; not because I particularly wanted 
it. For my early delight in Lever’s high-spirited, 
riotous stories was by then somewhat cooled. But 
Sir Brook took me by surprise and revived my interest 
in him; it was so unlike the novels that have made 
him famous ; so unlike, and so much better, that I have 
ever since gone about trying to persuade others that 
it is the best of all his books, not only in style and tone 
but in its truth to life and character. Shortly after 
making its acquaintance I chanced to call on Mr. 
Edmund Downey (whose publishing house of Ward & 
Downey was then flourishing in York Street, Covent 
Garden), and found him busy on the proofs of his noble 
edition of the complete works of Charles Lever and, 
being newly enthusiastic over my discovery, I more or 
less diffidently opened it to him. ‘‘ Oh, you've been 
reading ‘ Sir Brook Fosbrooke,’”’ said he. “It is one 
of the least known of Lever’s novels. I seldom meet 
anyone who has even heard of it, but I agree with you 
it is about the best he ever did.” 

Which is a parable, whose bearings, as Captain Cuttle 
would say, lie in the application of it. You can never 
be sure that you really know an author if you know 
only the work that has made him popular; and, in 
general, the ablest and most interesting novels are not 
necessarily those that make the most noise. Lever 
had so thoroughly established himself with novels of 
the noisy kind that when, in his last years, he brought 
out this very quiet one, it was lost among the others 
and could barely make itself heard. It would have 
had no better chance of getting a hearing if it had made 
its first appearance to-day ; for we are all speeded up 
now, living at high pressure, taking our pleasures at a 
rush, as we take quick lunches ; our fiction has to be 
given to us in smaller doses and must excite us, if it is 
to suit our post-war temperaments, instead of merely 
giving us rest and recreation; it must serve as a 
stimulant, a sort of mental cocktail, or most of us have 
no capacity for enjoying it. If ‘‘ Cranford” were 
one of this year’s new books I don’t believe it would 
sell a thousand copies. If ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield ” 
had been written yesterday, no Dr. Johnson could 
persuade any publisher to give Goldsmith fifty pounds 
for it to-morrow. What with wireless, the sensations 
of the cinema, flying in the air and dashing about the 
earth in high-speed cars and motor-cycles, to say 
nothing of continual disputes between capital and 
labour, the revolt of the young against the old, and of 
everybody against nearly everything, we cannot capture 
a mood that is sufficiently tranquil to allow of our 
sitting still for long enough to give the unaggressive 
charm of such stories as those a chance to take hold 
upon us. 

Therefore it is a surprise to me that the novels of 
Mr. Archibald Marshall are undoubtedly popular here 
and in America ; and though I think they are not nearly 
so popular as they ought to be, that in the circum- 


stances is perhaps not so surprising. For Mr. Marshall is 
one of the ablest and most considerable of contemporary 
novelists, but he is as truthfully and quietly realistic 
as Trollope ; he does not titillate a jaded pleasure-seeker 
with bizarre or thrilling plots, or with studies of 
psychological freaks ; the men and women of his books 
are not abnormally afflicted with sexual obsessions, 
but are very natural, reasonably decent human creatures 
who have not qualified for a side-show or a museum, 
but are such as you may meet almost any day at large 
in the flesh. If his psychology were less subtle, more 
obvious, more superficial, he would have been labelled 
a psychologist before now; but he rightly keeps the 
works inside his creations and reveals their inner prompt- 
ings in talk and action, for he is a born novelist, a teller 
of stories; and the stories he tells are very natural 
stories of incidents and events that build up the 
characters and fill the lives of his very natural people— 
who are for the most part country squires, lords of the 
manor, their families, friends, dependents, the local 
gentry and members of their rural communities—who 
play minor, or sometimes prominent parts, in his every- 
day comedies and tragedies. 

There has been no truer historian of certain phases 
of English life that are passing away, and if he makes 
you pleasantly aware of the comfort and dignity and 
kindliness that were associated with the old order, he 
brings home to you the pathos and drama of the struggle 
between the traditional lords of the soil, who are not 
fitted to cope with modern conditions, and the newly- 
rich who are forcing their way in among them, contest- 
ing their ancient privileges, or lavishly buying them 
out and supplanting them. And though he loves the 
serene dignities and social code of the decaying 
aristocracy, he is alive to the virtues of the self-made 
invaders, and is equally faithful in his presentation of 
them. 

When Yale University conferred its degree of LL.D. 
on Mr. Marshall in 1921 it stated on his diploma, as 
reason for honouring him, “ He has so held up the mirror 
to the life and manners of his own countrymen that we 
across the sea know and love them.” He is far from 
being a prophet without honour in his own country, 
but he has found a larger public, a more generous 
measure of appreciation in America than here. I am 
not sure, however, that they are right who say America 
was first to give due recognition to the easy strength, 
the sound literary quality and realistic truthfulness of 
his work. I read his ‘“‘ Exton Manor” when it was 
published in 1907, and remember with what a chorus 
of praise it was received by English reviewers. It was 
much the finest of his first four books; he had com- 
pletely found himself in that, and mastered his method, 
and has only surpassed it in fullness of narrative power 
and subtlety and variety of characterisation in the 
Clinton series of novels, and in his latest books, the three 
volumes of the ‘‘ Anthony Dare”’ series. But if in this 


country we can claim credit for ranking him without 
undue delay among our chief living novelists, it was 
America that brought him into a vogue on the other 
side of the Atlantic that had the effect of increasing 
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his popularity here; and I fancy Professor William 
Lyon Phelps was mainly responsible for this. 

Professor Phelps has told how in 1915, when Mr. 
Marshall had twelve books to his name, he came across 
the then newly published “ Rank and Riches,” the 
fourth of the Clinton series. ‘So long as I live,” he 
wrote, “ it will hold a secure place in my heart, for this 
is the first work of the author’s that I saw. Indeed 
I had never heard of him 
until I picked up ‘ Rank and 
Riches.’ I started to read 
it with no conception of the 
keen delight in store; after 
finishing it I wrote to the 
publishers, ‘ Who on earth 
is Archibald Marshall? 
There is no one like him in 
the world. Send me every- 
thing he has written.’ Since 
that moment of exalta- 
tion I have read and re- 
read the Clinton books, and 
each time they seem better. 
.. . To know the Clinton 
family and their acquaint- 
ance is not merely to be let 
into the inner circle of 
English country life, to dis- 
cover for ourselves exactly 
what sort of people English 
country folk are, to under- 
stand what family tradition 
and ownership of the land 
mean to them—it is to en- 
large our own range of 
experience and to increase 
our own stock of genuine — Photo by Elliott & Fry. 
happiness, by adding to our 
mental life true friends—and friends that are always 
available.” In his different way Mr. Marshall makes you 
as familiar with his characters as Dickens made you 
with his. They are so vididly yet unexaggeratedly real 
that you might be forgiven for suspecting he had made 
a practice of drawing them from actual persons. I 
believe he only once succumbed to temptation and did 
this, but the rest of them, high and low, major and 
minor, are as minutely and imaginatively realised as if 
he had never done anything else. 

He came to this close, sympathetic knowledge of 
country life and conditions largely by living in such 
surroundings as he pictures, but he has lived much in 
cities and travelled a good deal, and has drawn on these 
experiences also for certain of his tales. After leaving 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Mr. Marshall went for a 
while into a City office, and was to have been taken into 
his father’s business, but turned aside from that career 
to study for the Church, and, though he did not take 
Holy Orders, his leaning to that vocation may to some 
extent account for the interest his novels show in 
clerical affairs, and their varied and brilliant studies 
of rectors, vicars and curates and their wives. 

When his first novel was published he had turned 
thirty, and “ Peter Binney : Undergraduate ” was not 
an auspicious beginning. It is a mildly amusing, more 


or less farcical story in which Peter’s father, a successful 
business man, a widower of forty-five, resolves to make 
up for the early neglect of his education by going with 
his son as a student to Cambridge ; it is readable and 
has touches of humour, but, except in the presentation 
of the elder Binney, was not much of a shadow to be cast 
before the greater novels that were to follow. His 
second, ‘“‘ The House of Merrilees,” showed a notable 
advance on this; with a 
somewhat Dickensian plot 
of mystery and melodrama, 
it has not a little of the 
restraint and grace of style 
which are native to his 
maturer work. It wandered 
about London for three 
or four years and was 
rejected everywhere, until, 
becoming a publisher with 
the firm of Alston Rivers, 
he published it himself in 
1g05. A year later, in 
“ Richard Baldock,” a dra- 
matic and powerful story of 
the tragically conflicting 
temperaments of a father 
and son, he had left his 
prentice days behind him 
and achieved something 
that went beyond all that 
his earlier books had 
promised, and quite 
definitely placed him as an 
author capable of work 
more enduring than the 
average book of the 


Mr. Archibald Marshall, Week- 


Having abandoned pub- 
lishing, he became editor of the Daily Mail “ Books 
Supplement ” ; then for a few years acted as its special 
correspondent. He visited America and Australia, 
the latter journey having its record in his sketches 
of travel, ‘Sunny Australia.” Meanwhile he had 
published ‘‘ Exton Manor” (1907), “ Many Junes 
(1908), and the first two of the Clinton volumes, a3 The 
Squire’s Daughter’ (1909) and The Eldest Son 
(1911). Somewhere about this time he gave up journal- 
ism and devoted himself entirely to the writing of 
fiction, as he has done ever since, except that during 
the Great War he served as Paris Correspondent of the 
Daily News. 

Two novels beside “ Peter Binney” stand outside 
what may be called the Archibald Marshall canon : 
“‘ Upsidonia,” in which, actuated by the knowledge that 

“Hearts just as pure and fair 
May beat in Belgrave Square 
As in the lowly air 
Of Seven Dials,” 
he burlesqued and satirised the apparent notion of 
extravagant humanitarians that wealth and birth are 
sins to be avoided, and poverty and all its attributes 
are virtues to be cultivated—‘‘ Upsidonia” is one of 
them, and the other is ‘“‘ The Mystery of Redmarsh 
Farm,” a real all-wool, double-breasted sensational 
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story of the most thrilling description ; and I reminded Mr. 
Marshall of this when he told me he did not naturally 
see life in terms of stories, and protestsd that he had 
no gift for constructing plots. “ Yes, but I did not 
invent the plot of ‘ Redmarsh Farm,’”’ said he; “it 
was given to me by Lord Northcliffe. He wanted me 
to write a serial for the Daily Mai, and when I told him 
that kind of fiction was out of my line, he was still in- 
sistent, and undertook to furnish me with a plot if 
I would write the story. He did so, and I wrote it, 
with modifications and additions of my own—neces- 
sarily ; for it began to appear as soon as a few chapters 
were ready, and proved so successful with the Mail's 
readers that I was urged not to end it too soon, and it 
went on till it had run to four hundred thousand words.”’ 
It was condensed for republication, and was as successful 
as a book as it had been in the newspaper. But having 
thus demonstrated that he could do this sort of thing 
triumphantly if he would, it is only now, after a lapse 
of thirteen or fourteen years, that the spirit has moved 
Mr. Marshall to do it again ; he has lately been collaborat- 
ing with Mr. H. A. Vachell in writing “ Mr. Allen,” a 
story of plot and sensation which will be published as a 
book next spring, after it has made a serial appearance 
in the Graphic. 

Meanwhile Mr. Marshall has gone on, in his own 
quieter way, producing the concluding volumes of the 
Clinton family and, among others, such admirable and 
masterly novels as ‘“‘ Roding Rectory ” (which contains, 
in Dr. Merrow, the most ably drawn and the finest of 
all his clerical characters), ‘‘ Abington Abbey” and 
“ The Graftons,” and “‘ The Hall and the Grange,’’ and, 
to repeat myself, has gone a touch beyond any of these 
in the three stories of Anthony Dare. Through 
“Anthony Dare,” “ The Education of Anthony Dare ”’ 
and “The Progress of Anthony Dare” you follow 
Anthony’s fortunes and the development of his unstable 
character, from his youth to his marriage in early man- 
hood. Born and brought up in comfortable circum- 
stances, Anthony is left an orphan at the age of sixteen, 
dependent on the generosity of his half-brother. He 
has imagination and gifts of intellect, and has dreamed 
of loing great things, but on the death of his father he 
finds himself in a rougher world than he had anticipated, 
curbs his vaulting ambitions, and is put to work in his 
half-brother’s London office. Here he has every chance 
of rising and doing well in a commercial career, but 
certain temperamental weaknesses assert themselves 
and mar his prospects ; he is slack and inefficient, and 
when his half-brother proposes to release him from the 
business and send him to complete his education at 
Cambridge, he gladly acquiesces in the suggestion. He 
does fairly well at Cambridge, but falls into extrava- 
gances, still baulked in his better resolutions by the 
wayward instability that prevents him from excelling, 
and it is the illness and death of the brother who has 
been so tolerant of his failings that rouses and braces 
him to conquer himself. He leaves Cambridge to 
become a journalist in London, and, turning his natural 
qualifications to good account, proves an able and 
successful one. By a fortunate chance he makes friends 
in high society, is invited to country-house parties, has 
a pleasant, not too serious, indecisive love affair with 
the delightful Lady Penelope St. Leger, but it drifts 


and comes to nothing ; he transfers his affections, and 
you leave him at the end of the third volume married to 
Lady March, a rich widow whose origins are humbler 
than his own. 

Without resorting to unusual mysteries, lurid 
incidents or any kind of melodramatic surprises, Mr. 
Marshall has an extraordinary power of creating a 
cumulative interest in his stories and their people ; he 
can heighten that interest with excitements, such as 
the baffling jewel robbery in ‘“‘ The Honour of the 
Clintons,’”’ but he does not use this episode as a sen- 
sational novelist would. He holds you in suspense 
through all the attempts to get on the track of the 
thief, to what seems to be the final discovery, and then 
to the disastrous after-revelation that the woman who 
has been in prison for the crime has been misjudged, and 
the real culprit is a member of the Squire’s family ; but 
through all this the ordinary life of everybody concerned 
is going on as usual and these things are not the whole 
narrative, but a shadow over it, an intermittent succes- 
sion of events that disturbs the even current of customary 
happenings without stopping their flow ; and the crown- 
ing importance of the robbery is its effect upon the 
conduct of Squire Clinton, whether the traditions of his 
race and his high sense of honour will enable him to 
rise above the temptation to avoid disgrace by sub- 
mitting to blackmail—you become as intensely absorbed 
in the Squire’s ethical dilemma, as you could be in any 
romance of crime or most ingenious mystery. 

That is the magic of Mr. Archibald Marshall’s art. 
With an easy, alluring narrative cunning, he so fashions 
his story and his characters that he wins your under- 
standing and your sympathy for whatever concerns 
them, and so, without need for wild alarms and excur- 
sions, keeps you profoundly and increasingly interested 
in his intimate annals of the everyday lives of such 
men and women as do in fact make the majority 
of the population of the motley world we are ourselves 
at present occupying. He has his occasional villains, 
and introduces you to persons unpleasant as well as 
pleasant. But he has no prejudices—he sets things 
down as they are because they are so. You have 
probably known, as I have, his snobbish, tuft-hunting, 
mischievous vicar’s wife, Mrs. Prentice, in ‘“‘ Exton 
Manor,” as well as that parson’s wife of a gracious and 
wholly different type, the Lady Ruth, of ‘“ Roding 
Rectory.’ And Mr. Marshall is as exact and variously 
realistic in drawing young people as in depicting their 
elders (1 am glad to hear, by the way, that we are to 
have from him this Christmas a book all about those 
charming Clinton twins, Joan and Nancy), and it is part 
of the attractiveness of his pages that there are always 
more likeable than unlikeable people living in them. 
And certainly none of his younger men, for all the 
unhappy tendencies that delayed the evolution of 
his character from weakness to strength, is more attrac- 
tive or takes stronger hold upon your sympathies than 
does the boy and man of his latest series. No reader 
will be contented to leave Anthony Dare where we have 
had to leave him for the present—newly married to his 
Lady March, and with all manner of possibilities wait- 
ing ahead of him. There is to be a fourth volume, I 
gather, to finish his chequered history, and one hopes it 
will not be long in coming. 
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All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
SguaRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


It is little more than two years since the Rev. 
J. M. E. Ross succeeded Sir William Robertson 
Nicoll as editor of the 
British Weekly, and the 
news of his sudden death 
from heart failure, on the 
third of last month, was 
received with deepest 
regret by the very wide 
circle that knew him per- 
sonally or through his 
work, and has brought the 
warmest, most touching 
tributes of esteem and 
affection for his work and 
for him from all over the 
world. He had _ proved 
himself in the years of his 
ministry in Aberdeenshire, 
at Redhill (Surrey), and at 
Golder’s Green ; he was the 
author of several books, 
and had contributed largely 
to periodical literature, in- 
cluding the British Weekly, 
before he undertook his 
editorial duties; and it is significant that none 
who had known him through his earlier career felt 
any surprise that, from the first, he carried out 
those duties with a freshness and independence of 
outlook, a breadth of knowledge and capacity that 
fully sustained his paper’s high prestige and drew 
new readers to it. In the short time we worked 
under the same roof, I grew to have a sincere admira- 
tion and regard for him—for his brilliant abilities 
as editor and journalist, and for the fine personal 
qualities he never obtruded, but that actuated him 
in all he did and said. He had a delightful sense 
of humour, and, under his natural kindliness and 
charm of manner, a settled strength of character 
which asserted itself effectively whenever occasion 
required. I would say of him what his friend 
Mr. Alfred W. Yeo, who knew him intimately and 
for so much longer than I, has written with more 
authority : ‘“‘ No one could doubt his ability, but 
with it there went an uncommon modesty and a 
wistful shyness. No one could doubt his great 
courage ; it was splendidly evident all through his 
life, and never more so than in the last two years, 


The late editor of the British Weekly. 
From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


but it is rare to find courage and strength allied to 
such gentleness and exquisite tenderness as _ his. 
No one can doubt that he was a man of passionate 
convictions ; he was very jealous for the right, his 
spirit flamed out against all injustice and wrong, 
but with it all he had also a broad and catholic 
charity, and never a trace of bitterness.’” He was, 
Mr. Yeo adds, “a great Christian gentleman ”’ ; 
and this the more surely 
because you feel he was the 
sort of man who would 
never have suspected he 
was entitled to be called 
that. 


Two new volumes in 
the Bodley Head Quartos 
series give us, in the one, 
John Marston’s “The 
Scourge of Villainy,’’ and 
in the other, Campion’s 
“Observations in the Art 
of English Poesie’’ and 
Samuel Daniel’s reply, 
“A Defence of Ryme.” If 
there is a good deal of 
fustian in Marston’s 
plays, there is poetry 
in them too; they have 
their fine moments; 
but this satire, ‘“‘ The 
Scourge of  Villainy,” 
is verbose, rugged, and daunts a modern reader 
with its obscurities. It was very popular in 
its day, when its violent denunciations and its 
references to living persons were easily understood ; 
but Time, which bears heavily on all topical litera- 
ture, has taken the sting out of it and left it dull. 
In his introduction Mr. G. E. Harrison, the editor 
of the Quartos, acknowledges this, but rightly 
claims that nevertheless ‘‘ neither the ‘ Scourge ’ nor 
its author can be neglected by anyone who wishes 
to understand the mentality of English writers at 
the close of the sixteenth century.” The great 
value of this, and of several books in the series to 
which it belongs, is that they were written by men 
who had brilliant journalistic faculties before there 
were any newspapers, and they have chronicled 
events, revealed and commented on the life and 
thought of their day in a manner that at its best 
becomes literature, and at its worst has the value 
and interest of an intimate historical record. 

The other volume is one that every poet, or 
critic or lover of poetry, ought to read; not so 
much for Campion’s ‘‘ Observations’’ as for the 


Rev. J. M. E. Ross. 
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admirable reply he provoked from Daniel. Gabriel 
Harvey, some years earlier, anticipated Campion 
by learnedly contending that English verse should 
straitly conform to classical metres. But he was 
an arrogant pedant, and the verses he himself wrote 
in order to show how the thing ought to be done 
sufficiently refuted his argument, and have long 
been dead now, if ever they were alive. Campion 
was a scholar of a wholly 
different kind; he was a 
musician, and a poet of 
such grace and charm that 
it seems strange he should 
have gone about to 
scorn rhymed verse, to 
exalt the superiority of 
unrhymed, classical metre 
and denounce “ the vulgar 
and unartificial custom of 
riming.” He practised his 
own precepts much more 
successfully than Harvey 
could, yet most of his own 
poetry, and all of it that 
matters, is written in the 
rhymes and metres that he 
stigmatised as vulgar. His 
rhymeless iambics and 
trochaics are deftly handled, 
but though he prefaced a 
book of these with : 
‘““Go, numbers, boldly pass, 
stay not for aid 
Of shifting verse, that easy 
flatterer, 
Whose witchcraft can the , 
ruder ears beguile ; 
Let your smooth feet, inured 
to purer art, 
True measures tread. .. . 


the unpretentious songs and rhymes in his “‘ Book 
of Airs’ have outlasted all that academic ingenuity. 
But the ‘‘ Observations’ and their expositions of 
metrical form are interesting, and would have been 
worth writing even if they were not, since they 
gave us Daniel’s ‘‘ Defence of Rime.’’ One would 
have expected Daniel to be the more pedantic of the 
two; his long poem on the Wars of the Roses is 
heavier and more tedious than anything Campion 


‘ever did ; but his shorter verses have strength and 


clarity and felicity of phrase, and the style and 
language of his prose are, as Coleridge said, such 
as might be used by “‘any pure and manly 
writer of the present day.’”’ Daniel has charm, 
and makes out his case for rhyme and the familiar 
metres in which English poets wrote, and does so 
with the most brilliant common sense. His defini- 
tion of poetry is comprehensive, finely catholic and 
comes nearer than any other definition I can recall 


Monument in bronze to be erected in memory of Mark Twain at 

the foot of Cardiff Hill, Hannibal, Missouri, where Tom and Huck 

and Tom's gang used to forgather. Messrs. Chatto & Windus are 

beginning this autumn the publication of a new English edition of 

the Works of Mark Twain, to be called the “ Florida”’ edition, after 
the small Missouri town in which he was born. 


to really defining it. But I shall attempt no 
summary ; the book can be yours for three shillings, 
and is so much better to read than to read about. 


Two plays of the Hebrides by Mr. John Brandane 
—‘‘ The Glen is Mine ’’ and “‘ The Lifting,” the first 
a comedy, the other a tragedy—will be published 
shortly in one volume by Messrs. Constable. 


Messrs. Constable are 
adding to their admirable 
collected edition of the 
works of Thomas Love 
Peacock two new volumes, 
containing “Critical 
Essays,” never before 
collected, and ‘‘ Dramatic 
Criticisms,’ with transla- 
tions of two plays, some of 
these essays being also 
now collected for the first 
time. 


“The Old Man’s wife,’ 
a new novel by Mr. C. E. 
Lawrence, will be published 


by Mr. John Murray next 
January. 


No one knows London 
better than Mr. E. V. Lucas, 
or has a happier art of get- 
ting the charm and interest 
of its present and past 
associations into whatever 
he writes of it. His 
“Introducing London” 
(2s. 6d.; Methuen) is a 
useful, practical guide-book 
that tells the visitor all he 
ought to see in the great metropolis, where he can 
see it, and the best way to get there, and is none 
the less serviceable for the whimsical, personal note 
that runs through it. Mr. Lucas’s comments are 
piquant, and his criticisms sound as well as amusing. 
This is an excellent guide if you want to go out 
and see London, and makes capital reading even if 
you don’t. 


Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn. 


Two other books about London which I have 
been reading with much enjoyment are “ The 
London Comedy,” by C. P. Hawkes (7s. 6d. ; 
Medici Society), and “‘ These London Nights,” by 
K. R. G. Browne (3s. 6d.; Fisher Unwin). Mr. 
Hawkes’s “‘ interludes in town,”’ as he names them, 
are stories and sketches that have something of 
the humour and pathos of Dickens, and of the 
quaintness and poetry of the essays of Lamb, yet 
retain an individuality in style and outlook that is 
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Photo by Mrs. G. H. Grubb. 


with Mr. Henderson-Smith (right) and Mr. G. H. Grubb (left). 


Miss Klickmann's delightful romance, “ The Carillon of Scarpa " (Putnams), 
has been one of the successful novels of the year. 


their own. He knows his London thoroughly, and 
is particularly drawn to its oddities of character 
and picturesque or quietly beautiful by-ways, and 
his pictures of these are vividly realised, and touched 
with the colour and atmosphere and emotional 
suggestion that belong to them. As you would 
expect from the author of ‘“ Following Ann,” Mr. 
Browne’s ‘‘ These London Nights’”’ is in an alto- 
gether lighter, more farcical vein. It is the story 
of a lively, impecunious young married couple who 
go all about London in search of cheap amusement, 
and they not only find plenty for themselves, but 
pass it on to their readers. The book is alive with 
their joyous youth and high spirits ; it is delight- 
fully entertaining; nobody can read it without 
laughter if he is young and in good health, and it 
should serve as a tonic and help to cure him if he isn’t. 


“ The Fringe of London,” by Gordon S. Maxwell, 
illustrated by Donald Max- 


Miss Flora KlickKmann, 


famous ride covered that ground, with inci- 
dental gossip about Cowper and the poem and 
the real John Gilpin, who was John Beyer and 
kept a shop at the top of Cheapside. Also, on the 
road to Ware, you come upon memories of Izaak 
Walton, the Rye House Plot, John Scott, the 
Quaker poet, who lived at Amwell, of Warner, the 
more famous author of ‘“‘ Albion’s England,” of 
Lamb, who trod this way when he went to Mackery 
End. There is a charming chapter on ‘‘ Queen Hoo 
Hall,’ which still exists in Hertfordshire, and on 
the romance of fifteenth century English life, 
which, named after the Hall, was partly written 
by Joseph Strutt, and finished by Sir Walter Scott. 
Mr. Gordon Maxwell has gone “ noseing about,” 
as he says, after places worth visiting within such 
easy reach of London that a good walker may tramp 
to them, and he has found enough and more than 
enough to make a book that I have read with un- 
flagging enjoyment. The delicately finished draw- 
ings of Mr. Donald Maxwell add greatly to its 
attractiveness. 


Mr. J. J. Bell’s new novel, ‘‘ The Braw Baillie,” 
described as a grown-up ‘‘ Wee MacGreegor,”’ is 
due next month from Mr. John Castle; who is 
also publishing ‘‘ Warriors in Undress,” by F. J. 
Hudleston—pictures of famous soldiers as they are 
seen when they are not in the limelight. 


Sir Ernest Benn has written “‘ The Confessions of 
a Business Man,” and the book is to be published 
this month by Messrs. Hutchinson. 


We are to have before long, from Messrs. Hutchin- 
son, “ The Unchanging Quest,” a new novel by 
Sir Philip Gibbs, which, opening in 1894, covers 
thirty years of English life. 


well (7s.6d.; Cecil Palmer), F&F 
is described as “some 
ventures and adventures in 
topography,” and it is 
that, for it takes you to 
pleasant beauty spots 
round about London, to 
picturesque towns and 
villages, to houses that are 
worth seeing for their 
architectural or historical 
interest, but it is equally 
concerned with the human 
interest of the places it 
describes. When you are 
conducted to Ware, you 
get all the topography of 
the districts through which 
you pass, but you get 
also the full and diverting 
story of John Gilpin whose 


Harold Bell Wright's Home in Arizona. 


Mr. Harold Bell Wright's new novel, “A Son of His Father” (Appleton), is reviewed in this Number. 
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A reading of “ The Little Hour of Peter Wells ”’ 
sent me back to Mr. David Whitelaw’s earlier 
novels, and I think I have read most of the books 
he has written since. As a novelist he is difficult 
to pigeon-hole, for he gives you in turn stories of 
the past, of the present, of romantic adventure, of 
sheer fantasy or of mystery and sensation. In 
Hair of the Dog (7s. 6d.; Holden) he has a 
story in which sensation, mystery, adventure and 
a love romance are ingeniously blended. It is a 
tale of impersonation, but on new lines. The 
circumstances that re- 
duced Hamilton Aird, an 
honourable, decent enough 
young fellow hitherto, to 
a willingness to imper- 
sonate the dead son of a 
man who had been fifteen 
years in a South African 
jail, are very cunningly 
contrived, and your 
sympathy is retained for 
him by those circum- 
stances and by the fact 
that the father who 
accepts him is aware almost from the first that he is 
being deceived, and the deception turns out to his 
advantage as well as to Hamilton’s. Well written, 
full of intrigue and incident, and keeping the reader 
in suspense right to the end, it is the sort of story to 
read at a sitting, and because it held me closely 
interested, that was how I read it. 


I am asked to mention that Mr. Morton Luce’s 
volume of poems, “‘ New Idyllia”’ (referred to by 
Mrs. Mary Webb in her article on Mr. Luce in our 
June Number), is published by Mr. Fisher Unwin. 


Joseph Conrad’s last novel, ‘‘ Suspense,”’ is to be 
published by Messrs. Dent next month. Although 
unfinished at the time of Conrad’s death, it contains 
nearly 90,000 words. ‘‘ Suspense,” says Mr. Richard 
Curle, in his introduction, ‘‘ with its splendid quali- 
ties of creation and atmosphere, is a very different 
thing from most of these uncompleted works left 
by men of genius. A fragment—yes; but a huge 
fragment, full of power and fire; a fragment that 
will take its place among the recognised master- 
pieces of this remarkable man.’ The book will 
contain a frontispiece by Mr. Muirhead Bone. 


The October BookMAn will contain a special 
article on ‘‘ William Canton,’”’ by Katharine Tynan, 
and I am pleased to hear that Sir James Barrie, 
Mr. Clement Shorter, Mr. Neil Munro, Mr. W. G. 
Collingwood, Mr. J. M. Dent, Mr. George Harrap 
and other of Mr. Canton’s friends are arranging to 
make a presentation to him towards the end of next 
month in commemoration of his eightieth birthday. 


A Gipsy Camp on Epsom Downs. — 


From “The Fringe phan ef Gordon S. Maxwell is true in respect of the 


Through his books (‘‘ The Invisible Playmate,” 
““W. V., Her Book,” ‘‘ The Child’s Book of Saints ” 
and others) I am sure Mr. Canton has made many 
friends among BooKMAN readers who will wish to 
be associated with this tribute, and if all such will 
kindly send their subscriptions to Dr. Edward J. 
Thompson, Boar’s Hill, Oxford, he will be glad to 
make due acknowledgments. BooKMAN., 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 
It is said that chanties are fast being forgotten, and this 
is true beyond question, for 


other men and other manners 
make up the people of the 
sea in this age of steam and 
petrol. These “Old Sea 
Songs ”’ (15s. ; Heinemann) are 


a memorial therefore of 
“days beyond recall” on 
the great waters, of the 
' clipper ship era, the old- 
style tramp and the 
“wooden walls’ of Eng- 
It happens that what 


ballads is fortunately true 

also of decorations and pictures in this amazingly adorned 
volume. They belong to the broadside period, to Wapping 
Old Stairs and ‘‘ Black Rollo,” the Pirate King. Here are 
the Flying Cloud, the Cutty Sark and Dreadnought, with 
not a funnel among them and tobacco the only smoke. 
Here also are Ben Backstay, Whisky Johnny, Morgan the 
Buccaneer, Captain Kyd and Blackbeard—under the “ Jolly 
Oliver.’’ And here in fine are Pretty Polly, the Maid of 
Amsterdam and Nancy Dawson, with other familiar types 
of “ the girl he left behind him,’’ not omitting Sally Brown 
of New York City. There are something like fifty chanties, 
mostly presenting American variants of things familiar 
in other and—as it seems to us—slightly earlier forms ; yet 
are they distinctions which do not make for difference, and 
it is an incident merely that this volume has been edited 
and printed in the States. It comes to us “lest we 
forget ’’ and is good to have and to keep, though few of us 
may want reminding about “‘ A Sailing we will Go,” “‘ Blow 
the Man Down ”’ or Blow, my Bully Boys, Blow.”” The 
pictures are a great pageant, from the “‘ penny plains ’’ of 
the black-and-white to the ‘“‘ tuppence coloured”’ of the 
flaming reds and blues. There is nothing more convincing 
in its way than the broad blazonry of ‘‘ Home for Christ- 
mas ’’ unless it be a certain dour lord of the “‘ Black Flag.” 
Messrs. Harrap have added to the attractive and well- 
known Harrap Library of classics, ‘‘ Narrative Essays 
and Sketches.” Selected by H. A. Treble and G. H. 
Vallins. (3s. 6d.) The compilers state that they wish 
their book to be a companion. ‘‘ The Romans thought of 
a friend as one who eats bread with you, the Saxons thought 
of him as one who walks with you ona journey. An essayist 
will do both; he will speak his thought about a host of 
things. But it is best perhaps when he tells his thought 
at the weariest part of the journey, or over the meal in 
the evening time.” This is just the volume to take with 
you on a holiday ; the essays chosen are most excellent. 
The modern reader will glance down the list of contents for 
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modern’stuff ; and he will find, sandwiched between authors 
like Addison and Hazlitt, contributions from ‘‘ Alpha of 
the Plough’”’ and Kenneth Grahame. Mr. Lucas is here 
too with jhis lively and amusing “Conjurer and Con- 
federate,’’ and Hilaire Belloc is represented by a patch of 
peculiar beauty from ‘‘ The Four Men,” in which he speaks 
of his beloved Sussex : ‘“‘ the river Arun, a river of sacred 
water, and Amberley Wild 
brook, which is lonely with ‘ 
reeds at evening; and Pet- ee 
worth, little town.’’ We are 
glad also to see selections from 
Horace G. Hutchinson. 

“ The Living and the Dead ”’ 
(Stockwell), in which Mr. 
James C. Richardson has re- 


corded his war-time experiences 
has been reissued in a cheap 
two-shilling edition, tastefully 
ibound and with a striking 
new wrapper. Mr. Richardson 
not only tells a vivid and 
interesting story of his adven- 
tures with the Army in the 
East, but enlivens his pages 
with humorous anecdotes and a 
philosophy that is often as 
shrewd as it is quaint. The 
book has already found many 
readers, and in this cheaper 
form should find many more. 

very interesting little 
book on ‘‘ Cambridge Book- 
‘selling,’ by George J. Gray 
(1s. 6d.; Bowes & Bowes), 
tells of how bookbinding 
and book-selling have been 
‘carried on in Cambridge for 
nearly seven hundred years. 
It is remarkable that so many 
old records of such activities 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries have survived, 
and in addition to chronicling the information he has gained 
from these and from histories of Cambridge booksellers 
down to our own time, Mr. Gray gives a concise account of 
the oldest bookshop in the United Kingdom which, opened 
in Cambridge by William Scarlett in 1581, passed through 
the hands of a dozen successors until, in the latter half of 
last century, it was taken over by the present proprietors, 
Messrs. Bowes & Bowes. 

One feels that ‘‘ The Book of Noble Dogs,’’ by Estelle 
Ross (7s. 6d.; Butterworth) is really a dog’s history. In 
it the exploits of the Great Dogs of all times are described 
in a manner so engrossing that readers will find themselves 
Treading on with unabated interest, even if they open the 
‘book haphazard. It begins with a legend, describing how 
a gulf widened between Adam and the lower animals, and 
chow the dog leapt across and took his place by Man. 
Down the ages he has kept that place ; examples of his 
fidelity are legion, as Miss Ross proves by many quotations 
-of historical fact. The friend of kings and beggars, the 
dog, as all animal lovers know, merits the high tribute 
paid to him in these pages ; such a record of his nobility 
will be appreciated by young and old alike. 


Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton, 


whose new book, “ Game Animals,” the first in a series of our books 
on “Game Animals and the Life They Live,” will be publ.shed by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton this autumn. 


The third edition of “ Man’s Survival After Death,” by 
C. L. Tweedale (10s. 6d. ; Grant Richards)—a remarkable 
assemblage of argument and evidence for what Myers 
called the survival of Personality after Bodily Death—will 
be welcomed by a large public. The author is not content 
with citing Scripture and the phenomena of spiritualism. 
He ranges freely across the world of poetry, philosophy 
and science, setting the central 
problem against the rich 
and varied background of 


human consciousness or reality. 
He describes his work as 
evidential rather than  con- 
troversial ; the true distinction 
is that it is evocative and 
poetic rather than ratiocina- 
tive and analytical, inspiring 
the Wordsworthian faith in 
“the light that never was on 
sea or land.” 

“The Complete Motor- 
Cyclist,” by E. J. Brown (6s. ; 
Hodder) is a simple but 
eminently practical guide for 
the man or woman who wants 
to know how to buy, how to 
maintain and how to run a 
motor-cycle. It is written by 
the motor-cycling editor of 
the Westminster Gazette, and 
is illustrated with many easily 
interpreted diagrams. After 
describing in some detail the 
engine and its working parts, 
the author devotes sections 
to motor-cycle law, camping, 
repairs and other features of 
special interest to the rider 
who aims at getting the best 
value and recreation out of 
his mount. 

To produce ‘“‘a complete record of all those officers, 
non-commissioned officers and men of His Majesty's naval, 
military and air forces who have been awarded these 
decorations [the V.C. and D.S.O.] from the time of their 
institution, with descriptions of the deeds and services 
which won the distinction and with many biographical 
and other details,’ would have been a formidable task 
before 1914 but, since the Great War added its thousands 
of combatants to the roll of history, the task grew to almost 
incredible proportions. Yet Sir O’Moore Creagh—himself 
a recipient of the Victoria Cross—and Mr. E. M. Humphris 
were not afraid to undertake it, and three great volumes 
(£4 4s.; Hutchinson) testify to the success of an effort 
which Sir O’Moore Creagh did not live to see in its book 
form. In a preface Mr. Humphris acknowledges the 
generous assistance of nearly fifty officers, historians and 
others, and it is obvious that without their help it would 
have been difficult merely to obtain the mass of information 
accumulated—to say nothing of arranging it in the concise 
form in which it is now presented. While the book must 
be of intense interest to all connected with the Crown 
Forces, it is besides a fascinating volume to the lay reader 
and an invaluable work of reference to the student. 
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Rew Books. 


PARNELL.* 


This fine book belongs to the “‘ series of monographs 
on remarkable personages of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries,” edited by Mr. Philip Guedalla. The 
general title of the series, as shown on the cover, would 
appear to be “ Curiosities of Politics’; not a happy title, 
perhaps, in its relation to the various personalities chosen 
for treatment ‘‘ by competent hands from the “‘ incompar- 
able procession of English public life,” and to the personality 
in particular of Parnell. The phrase suggests a museum 
or a collection of curious things set forth in the manner of 
the elder Disraeli. Assuredly there is much that is strange, 
fateful, terrible, much that is curious too in the story told 
so well by Mr. Ervine, and always much of that story is 
fated to be the sport of sensationalists and gossip-mongers ; 
nevertheless Parnell is far too lofty a personage for such 
mean*destiny as a place in the annals of curiosity. Already 
he’ is’a legend, as Napoleon is, and Kitchener. He belongs 
to history. 

Mr. Ervine did not set out to write history. His book 
keeps true to the lines laid down by his editor. It is no 
‘“‘ dismal product in which the official biographer vies with 
the monumental mason ’’; it certainly is a portrait—no, 
a whole gallery of portraits—‘‘ painted, as such things 
should be, from the life, executed in colour, and finding 
an appropriate background.’’ The whole book is vivid 
with life and colour. It brings things back with almost 
emotional force, making one live them again, burning 
them into the mind, so that one forgets age and wasting 
time, and is back again, hour after fascinated hour, in 
those far incredible days through which Parnell made the 
short amazing march of his destiny. There has been 
nothing like that march in the records of recent history ; 
so unexpected it was, so unlikely, so swift, so sure, so 
implacably determined, so successful, on and on, up and 
up .. . and then, in an hour or two seemingly, the terrible 
fall with hideous ruin and combustion down to agony, 
bitterness, failure, death. Mr. Ervine himself happily is 
too young for personal remembrance of those tremendous 
days. He can hardly remember, as the present writer 
does, that May morning in 1882 when over Ireland went 
news of the Phoenix Park murders, and men’s hearts stood 
still, and even Parnell himself—he the imperturbable, the 
callous—cried out that he was stabbed in the back. Does 
he remember when even in Ulster there seemed to be a 
police barrack on each mile of the highways; when the 
newspapers boiled up sensations in every column, boycotts, 
vile murders, whirling speeches, wild scenes in the House, 
months and months of the precious Pigott and his forgeries, 
the first Home Rule Bill, the long, slow realisation at last 
that the lion was down and “ the things which feared his 
face ’”’ were fighting for his skin ? Down at last! Betrayed 
by a woman! How we up yonder in our Ulster fastnesses, 
living the last days of feudalism, how we beat the drums 
and rejoiced! Yet—yet we had pity deep in our dour 
hearts, and admiration and sorrow too. For the lion 
had been something apart. We had learnt to respect his 
ability, courage, patience, aloofness, that tall imperious 
figure, that merciless unquailing eye, that will that went 
through things like a ploughshare. So that among us were 
some, not many but some who, like Mr. Ervine himself, 
began with a feeling of prejudice against Parnell and 
ended with a feeling of deep affection for him. 

There can be no better recommendation of a notable 
book than this feeling one has of its dramatic vividness. 
Others beside those who have lived through will read it 
eagerly, with quick discovering eyes. It makes no hero 
of Parnell. It hides no faults, of his or of any other. So 
downright of speech is Mr. Ervine, so in love with plain 
truth, so determined to get at the bald facts, that some 
still living must writhe under his lash. With the art of 

* “ Parnell.”” By St. John Ervine. (Ernest Benn). 


one who before all else is a dramatist born, he brings his 
figures on the stage—all of them: the fated Parnell family, 
the O’Sheas, Biggar, Butt, Gladstone, the uncrowned king 
himself—and sets them moving. Slowly, inevitably the 
drama unfolds. It moves. It holds. And yet always, 
from the entry on page one of the tall, handsome girl who. 


. was Fanny Parnell, to the curtain of desolating rain and 


the Dead March in Glasnevin cemetery, it is Mr. Ervine 
who is in control. He is his own Sardonic Dramatist in 
this tragedy of haunted destinies. Perhaps now and again 
a figure seems too dramatically rounded, exhibits itself 
with a vehemence too much in Mr. Ervine’s own manner. 
Mr. Healy, for example—is not he sometimes too plebeian 
in texture, too developed in respect of his failings, a little 
too prone, say, to let his ‘‘ bitter tongue leap from his. 
mouth like a hot blast of hate ’’: less, in short, an historical 
figure than a figure designed by Mr. Ervine’s art ? Parnell’s. 
happy-go-lucky mother also, with her relentless anglo- 
mania; the unhappy, fated, big-natured Mrs. O’Shea and 
the feckless, conspiring captain, her husband; the pure- 
souled Michael Davitt; Gladstone, the sophisticated 
rhetorician ; Parnell himself, remote, implacable, cold as. 
winter and with a flame in his weak heart, uneducated, 
stammering, racked and torn and haunted: are these <-nd 
all the rest there on Mr. Ervine’s stage just the men and 
women of history and our memories? At all events there 
indubitably they are. 

One word more. Mr. Ervine is a braw fighter, a sweet 
hater ; and he has the courage of his prejudices. Most of 
his book is splendidly fair and restrained ; but here and 
there he allows prejudice to break out unworthily. There 
are references to Hugh Price Hughes and W. T. Stead 
which might be deleted. The Irish party is handled too 
roughly and without due regard to its position both before 
and after the great dissension. There is a certain presump- 
tion of superiority in those jibes at the “‘ inferior Papists ’” 
and the Southern Celts; and surely that last page, with 
its blunt comments on recent unhappinesses and possible 
developments, is uncritical in its bitter presentation even 
of truth. 

SHAN BULLOCK. 


THE BEST AND WORST OF 


BEARDSLEY.* 
““Hero-worship exists, has existed, and will for ever 
exist, universally among mankind.’’ So said Carlyle, and 


though we are not in a position to dispute the truth of his 
assertion, we may at least be permitted to deplore the fact. 
Hero-worship, in art especially, is destructive to all sound 
criticism and well-balanced appreciation; it leads to a 
mere grovelling before names and that most uncritical 
attitude adopted by ‘‘ Mr. Bannal” in “ Fanny’s First 
Play ” 

““Who’s it by ? . . . Ifit’s by a good author, it’s a good play, 
naturally.” 

We had an amazing display of hero-worship in the 
fantastically high prices paid at Christie’s last July for 
anything and everything Sargent had painted, good or bad, 
original or copy ; and we have a similar example of undis- 
criminating recognition in yet a third bulky volume 
devoted to Aubrey Beardsley, a beautifully produced book 
in which page after page is occupied by trivial drawings at 
which nobody would look twice but for the fact that to 
them is attached the magic name of Beardsley. For 
Beardsley is still a Hero of Art. In drawing and painting, 
as in all things else, fashions come and fashions go, but 
there is still a public, and a large public, for the work of 

* “The Uncollected Works of Aubrey Beardsley.”” With 


an Introduction by C. Lewis Hind. 42s. Also a Special Edition, 
limited to 110 copies, {10 Ios. (John Lane.) 
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Beardsley. He is still a great influence in modern illus- 
tration, he is a pathetic figure that still appeals to romantic 
minds. Therefore, though very nearly all the best of his 
black-and-white work has already been collected in two 
handsome volumes, “‘ The Early Work of Aubrey Beards- 
ley ’’ and “ The Later Work of Aubrey Beardsley,’’ it has 
been thought worth while to grub around for anything he 
ever drew that has not yet been “ presented ’’ formally to 
the public and to preserve all his schoolboy scribblings for 
the gratification of his worshippers. 

To say that twenty-five per cent. of the 162 illustrations 
given in this book were worth preserving is to take rather 
a rose-coloured view of the contents. Pages of early 
drawings, done by Beardsley while he was still at school, 
show no genius whatsoever ; they are mostly feeble imita- 
tions of the style of Cruikshank and express little save the 
hero’s own hero-worship at this period of his life. One 
justification for reproducing these schoolboy drawings is 
that perhaps they may assist people to realise that Beardsley 
had his limitations. There is no gradual development of 
talent in Beardsley’s work ; he jumped into mastery almost 
the moment he found the style that suited his own peculiar 
gifts. These gifts were twofold—imaginative and decor- 
ative. He had a wonderful fertility of invention, the 
power to conceive types and place them in appropriate 
surroundings; and he had an exquisite sense of pattern- 
making in black-and-white, knowing at once the value 
both of simplicity and of the most elaborate embroidery. 
The real and actual meant nothing to him, and his 
rare attempts at “realism” in later life were little more 
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successful than the forced humour of his schoolboy jottings. 
And even in these, as in his schoolboy drawings, he learnt 
more from another artist than from direct observation of 
life. It is easy, for example, to detect the strong influence 
of Toulouse Lautrec in the would-be realism of Beardsley’s 
“* Girl’s Head ”’ (Plate 15) in pencil. 

As an observer of life we may put Beardsley’s powers at 
about nil, but the moment he turns his eyes inward from 
the outer world, what a store of wealth he could extract 
from the strange recesses of his imagination. 

Some of the very best drawings in this volume are 
comparatively early illustrations for ‘“‘ Le Morte d’Arthur.” 
Mr. C. Lewis Hind, who contributes an introduction to the 
volume, tells us how Beardsley was first brought to him 
when he was editor of The Studio, how he accepted the 
introduction with a fear that he would be bored, how 
Beardsley, very shy, handed him a portfolio without 
saying a word. And then Mr. Hind opened it, to discover 
among other drawings Beardsley’s magnificent frontispiece 
for the Arthurian legend. As Beardsley found himself at 
once in illustrating Malory, so his reputation was made at 
one bound with the reproduction of his drawings in The 
Studio. Indeed, though he did other things as good, one 
can hardly say that he ever did anything better than the 
best of these Arthurian drawings. The double page 
drawing (Plate 24) ‘“‘ The Temptation of Sir Bors” is a 
fine example of the intensity of Beardsley’s imagination 
and of the beautifully-balanced simplicity with which his 
conception was expressed. 

Another admirable example of Beardsley’s powerful 
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Lady Touchwood and Maskwell. 


Illustration to Congreve’s “ Double Dealer,” June, 1883. 


From “The Uncollected Works of Aubrey Beardsley” (Bodley Head). 
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economy is his illustration to Poe’s ‘‘ Murders in the Rue 
Morgue.”’ With two outlined figures, ten lines and half a 
dozen black masses he secures a design that fills his page 
to perfection and expresses the essence of the emotion in 
the moment chosen for illustration. Of the other side to 
Beardsley’s art, his power of elaboration, of enriching his 
drawing with a complicated lace-work of dots and lines, 
perhaps the best example in this volume is the rejected 
Cover Design for ‘“‘ The Savoy’’; rejected, because the 
artist’s better feeling prompted him to recognise that it 
was not exactly good taste to show the Egeria of his new 
love grinding under her heel the cover of his old love 
“The Yellow Book.” 

It can hardly be said that the present volume will add 
to our knowledge or to the reputation of Beardsley, for 
most of the best drawings in it are known to students of 
Beardsley’s art: but it brings together a number of things 
we can never see too often, as well as a still greater number 
of things which we never want to see again. 


FRANK RUTTER. 


JOHN MACNAB.* 


We hear a great deal from time 
to time of the joys of getting back 
to the simple life. One advocates 
a diet of herbs; another scanty 
garments and the sun; a third 
may plump for some modified form 
of the ‘‘one acre and a cow”’ 
suggestion, and a fourth will go 
off roaming at large in a caravan. 
The three chief characters in 
““John Macnab,” men of good 
social standing, have some such 
desire for freedom and the open 
air at the back of their minds 
when they go to their doctor and 
complain of ennui; civilisation 
and all its attendant restrictions 
and exactions has been more than 
they can stand. They are tired 
of it all, and yearn for any change. 
Lord Lamancha, a cabinet minister 
and an orator of parts, conveys 
in attitude if not in words that 
the Empire can very well get on 
without him; Sir Edward Leithen, 
a distinguished lawyer, feels like Photo by E. O. Hoppé. 
breaking any or every law on the 
statute book; and Palliser-Yeates, an important banker, 
is quite ready for anything outside his common round 
to attract his wavering attention. 

At their club they meet one Archie Roylance, and 
together they concoct a plot to steal a stag, a deer and a 
salmon from three different estates near to a place owned 
by Archie in the north. They were to write to the owners 
of the estates and say that between certain dates the 
animals would be killed and delivered to their proprietors. 
The letters were duly sent and each one was signed ‘‘ John 
Macnab.” The action of the recipients and the manner 
in which the sportsmen attempted or carried out their 
undertakings is the whole theme of the story, and right 
ingeniously and well has the author dealt with the situa- 
tions. The plot is an uncommon one, and is skilfully 
developed into one of the cleverest and most delightfully 
refreshing tales of humour and adventure that any holiday- 
maker could wish for. The way each landlord behaves in 
face of those warning letters reveals three different types 
of men, while the romance of the story is provided by a 
bonny lassie who at one point adds not a little to the 
excitement of it all. Then there is Benjamin Bogle, a cute 
little tramp and seller of haddocks. He provides plenty 
of thrilling moments and is duly rewarded for his share in 


* “ John Macnab.” By John Buchan. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


the wild enterprise—an escapade which he enjoys as. 
thoroughly as any of the party. This is a book that should 
have a large public, for it is brisk, lively, as fresh in style: 
as in idea, and thoroughly entertaining throughout. 

R. 


HIGHWAYS AND BY-WAYS OF 
EDUCATION.* 


Doubtless it is all my fault, but I do not remember 
meeting Mr. Wright before. I hasten to say that I find 
him interesting, and hope to meet him again, especially if 
he will humour me by talking just a little more slowly and 
a little more plainly. I do not find his “ heresies’’ very 
dreadful; indeed, his most flagrant heterodoxy would 
pass quite easily for orthodoxy. What I do find distressing 
is that he has not always made clear what it is he wants. 
Further, I have an instinct against a man’s labelling 
himself a heretic.’ Other people may call him a heretic, 
and worse; but I don’t think he ought to call himself 
one. It seems rather like saying, ‘‘ Look how different I 
am from the ordinary creatures ”’ ; 
or “‘ Please, when are you going to. 
burn me ? ”’ 

After all, teachers in England. 
have so much liberty that one 
doesn’t want to shout out the 
words that invite suppression. 
Moreover Mr. Wright talks so well 
and (I am sure) teaches so well, 
that I am anxious no one should 
suppress him. Many of his enthusi- 
asms are not heresies at all, but 
beliefs of undoubted respectability. 
He believes in Dalcroze, F. J. 
Gould, Sanderson, Esperanto and. 
the Gary Schools. But then people 
have believed in them all for 
years. Some of them, in fact,.’ 
have almost reached the stage of. 
“institutionalism,’’ and may be 
attacked any day as obsolete. We: 
are better off ‘educationally, I 
think, than Mr. Wright supposes. 

Professor Findlay is not a heretic. 
He is, indeed, an old hand. But 
observe how open he is to all 
new impressions, how sympathetic 


Mr. John Buchan. towards all new movements! 


His present volume is a piece of 
educational historiography. He tells us not only where 
we are, but how we got there, and why we moved. His. 
treatise (of which this is the first instalment) makes 
clear what are the educational ideals, principles and 
organisations, public and private, now at work among us. 
I cannot recall another volume that contains so much 
information about education conveyed with more lucidity 
and attractiveness. The book is eminently readable and 
invaluable as a work of reference. 


Ss. 


PERSONALITIES. 


This book reached me for review before it obtained the- 
spurious prominence which has lately accrued to it by 
reason of the protest made by Gladstone’s sons, who. 
naturally resented an allusion to their distinguished father 
as a man whose private aim was “‘ to pursue and possess. 
every sort of woman.’ As a reviewer, I should not 
originally have given this particular passage any promin- 
ence, for its real intent seemed to me a barb aimed at 

* “The Foundations of Education: A Survey of Principles. 
and Projects.”’ By J. J. Findlay, M.A., Ph.D. 8s. 6d. net. 


(University of London Press.)—‘‘ Educational Heresies.’”’ By 
Bernard D. Wright. 5s. net. (Noel Douglas.) 


+ ‘ Portraits and Criticisms.’”’ By Peter E. Wright. tos. 6d. 
net. (Nash & Grayson. 
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certain followers of Gladstone rather than an attack on the 
man himself. As a charge against Gladstone it lacks any 
proof, and it is in direct conflict with the integrity of his 
domestic life as recorded by those best acquainted with 
the facts. It is well known, of course, that Gladstone 
was much interested in the conditions of life of ‘‘ the 
Social Evil,’’ as women of a certain class were termed in 
those days, and this interest brought upon him a good 
deal of ribald comment and, perhaps more seriously, a 
misunderstanding of his motives. Which reminds me of 
the story of how, on one occasion, when Gladstone or some 
other zealous reformer said to a young woman standing 
on the pavement, ‘‘ My poor girl, why don’t you give up 
this dreadful life you are leading ? ’’ he received the reply : 
“T ain’t a ‘ Social Hevil’: I’m waiting for my young man 
who's gone to have a drink in that pub, and he'll bash 
your head in when he comes back ! ”’ 

Mr. Gladstone’s sons, as I have indicated, have given 
an extreme advertisement to Captain Wright’s book it 
would not otherwise have obtained ; and Lady Gwendolen 
Cecil and Mr. Winston Churchill have, not very appositely, 
added to the réclame. The allusion to Gladstone occurs 
in one of the least important, least clever of Captain 
Wright’s essays, which are in the main reprints from 
Harmsworth journals. And he is often clever and worthy 
of praise, particularly in his exposure of the follies of 
Socialism and of the lamentable ineptitude of those persons 
who might have prevented the late war. He is also often 
amusing, as in the articles on Dr. Marie Stopes and Mr. 
J. H. Thomas, It is therefore a pity that the author has 
attempted to revive the bludgeoning methods of criticism 
associated with Lockhart and Gifford and William Maginn ; 
for lacking their literary ability, Captain Wright’s attacks 
become merely unpleasant personal journalese. Some 
of his allusions to Mrs. Asquith are in singularly bad 
taste. 

Captain Wright must also curb his desire to be so didactic 
and oracular (was he ever a schoolmaster ?), for he is not 
always accurate in his facts. For example, in his paper on 
““ The Centenary of Byron’s Death’ where he makes merry 
about the commemorative lunch held last year, with Mr. 
Baldwin in the chair, he states: ‘‘ The only poet chosen 
to participate in these festivities (and he was not at the 
lunch) was Mr. Drinkwater.’’ But as a matter of fact 
Mr. Drinkwater was present, as I can personally avouch, 
for I sat at the same table with him. 

However, we must not break butterflies on the wheel, 
even when they wield most unlepidopterous bludgeons. 


S. M. ELtis. 


OUR LAST ROYAL GENERAL.* 


William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, second surviv- 
ing son of King George II, was in some respects the Buller 
of his time, a general beloved by his men and believed in 
by the uncritical civilian public. ‘‘ He belonged,” says 
Macaulay, ‘“‘ to a remarkable class of captains, captains, 
we mean, whose fate it has been to lose almost all the 
battles which they have fought, and yet to be reputed 
stout and skilful soldiers.’”” Macaulay might have added 
that the generals trained under Cumberland all turned out 

‘equally unsuccessful with their master, Wolfe alone 
excepted. It is to this commander, then, the last of our 
captains-general, the last of our royal military leaders, 
that Mr. Evan Charteris has devoted what should turn out 
to be a very readable and valuable trilogy. 

In the first volume, published in 1913, he described 
Cumberland campaigning on the Continent against Marshall 
Saxe, and winning that solitary victory of Culloden which 
earned for him the title of ‘‘the Butcher.”’ In the third 
and final volume, yet to be written, he will have to deal 
with Cumberland as politician and to disentangle the 
events which led to the formation of the first Rocking- 
ham Ministry. In the second volume—the volume 
under review—he is mainly concerned with the Duke as 


* “William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, and the Seven 


Years’ War.” By the Hon. Evan Charteris, K.C. 21s. 
(Hutchinson.) 


reorganiser of the army, as patron of the Turf and as 
signer of the inglorious Convention of Kloster Zeven. 

It is only fair to say that the new information, which 
Mr. Charteris has derived from a study of the Cumberland 
papers at Windsor Castle, puts both the leading Dukes of 
this time—the years just preceding the Seven Years’ War— 
in a much more favourable light than that in which they 
have previously figured in history. Newcastle, whom 
Macaulay made out to be a mere zany, is now shown as a 
great believer in our sea power, as the negotiator of an 
all-important treaty with Russia, and as a Minister who 
tried to save Admiral Byng by referring the decision on 
his fate to the Cabinet. Cumberland is revealed as a 
believer in and not an enemy of Pitt and as having been, 
in the matter of the Kloster Zeven Convention, merely the 
used and discarded instrument of his royal father’s timorous 
and crafty policy. For these new lights on old problems, 
and for the very interesting account of Cumberland’s 
“Eclipse,” the most famous of all racehorses, and the 
ancestor of more than ninety Derby winners, Mr. Charteris 
deserves our heartiest thanks. And as one who has him- 
self delved fairly assiduously in the mine of Horace 
Walpole’s letters, I should like to congratulate him on the 
extracts he has made from that source. They are most 


happily chosen. Lewis BETTANY. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Mr. Bernard McCarthy with ‘‘ Covert ’’} is an interesting 
accession to the ranks of the novelists. We knew him 
already as a dramatist of distinction ; and if “ Covert” 
lacks the terseness and vigour of ‘‘ The Crusaders,’’ which 
one does not forget having seen at the Dublin Abbey 
Theatre, that was. 
to be expected. 
He is starting on a 
much larger canvas 
and the drama is 
an excellent school 
for writers, since it 
permits none of the 
redundancies of the 
novel. Mr. McCar- 
thy knows his 
country, as why 
should he not? 
Does he not carry 
the post through 
that lovely country 

J. Bernard McCarthy. lies about 

Author of “ Covert.” Crosshaven, and 

make poems and 

stories between delivering the letters ? This is a shrewd, 
an observant and a brave book. He is excellent with his. 
peasants. They live. I am not so sure of Dermot, his. 
hero, a young country gentleman who is on the run because 
his father had given warning of an ambush on his own 
land and had been shot as a traitor. I am not at all sure 
that Dermot would have been on the run without at least 
giving a good account of himself, nor do I think that he 
would have been accepted as just one of themselves by 
the farm labourers with whom he worked. Of course he 
might have been a rough gentleman—and there were 
many such among the Anglo-Irish gentry—but Mr. 
McCarthy obviously does not intend his hero to be rough. 
The speech, the idioms, the way of thinking of these 
peasants and small farmers is faithfully rendered—so- 
faithfully that the English reader, or even the Irish reader 
outside the County Cork may sometimes be puzzled. 
Fortunately Mr. McCarthy is romantic, and the idyll of 
Dermot and Shaela is a pretty one. One would like more 
of the background of the beautiful world which Mr. 
McCarthy sees every day. His style needs clarifying: 
there are too many descriptive adjectives. But this is of 
the stuff of human life. Mr. McCarthy is an impartial 
observer. I think it was he who said in the Revolution : 
‘‘Treland is not all one creed, one class, one slogan.” 
1 Covert.’’ By J. Bernard McCarthy. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
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Much oratorical effort might fail to convey the impression 
of that to the Irish mind. 

I have said that fortunately Mr. McCarthy is a romantic 
writer. We cannot have too many romantic writers in 
these days to counteract the strange things that are coming 
to us from home and abroad. I can remember a time 
when England supplied America with her fiction. America 
—the America of Winston Churchill and Edith Wharton 
and many another—have nobly repaid that debt; but 
what have we done that our publishers should present us 
with ‘‘ Wings,’’? which has the eccentricity, the high 
staccato note of a certain kind of American writer, the kind 
who contribute to and presumably read the many strange 
literary magazines of America. I should not be at all 
surprised if Miss Ethel M. Kelley was a highly successful 
writer in America, but her book is crude, though not with- 
out a certain cleverness, rather absurd and sometimes 
offensive. Miss Kelley flaps her Wings like the cock-a- 
doodle-do, but hers is no fresh morning voice. It has the 
crude sophistication one so often finds in American writers. 

“‘ Fulfilment ’’ 3 is another book we could well do with- 
out. It is rather a nasty book and leaves a nasty taste in 
the mouth, but it has a dear little girl in Bobblee, who seems 
oddly out of place in such company. 

One turns with a sense of refreshment to the jolly rag 
of ‘‘ Monday Morning.’’* It is a book for a light mood. 
Youth is certainly at the helm in Mr. Hamilton’s book, 
with a hero who is always gay, often amusing and always 
ridiculous. Diana is all this, only more so. In spite of 
their absurdity the book is highly exhilarating. They are 
refreshingly cheerful and optimistic young people to meet 
with in a pessimistic world. One can forget in their absurd 
company that there has been a war, that there is unemploy- 
ment and a deferred coal strike. And oh! one can forget 
the Divorce Court and sex problems and psycho-analysis, 
and all the other dreary and ugly things. Mr. Hamilton 
has the gift of recalling to his readers their own sensations 
—sea-sickness for example—and it is impossible not to 
chuckle over these light-hearted pages. But are the 
modern maid and youth quite so inept as is Mr. Hamilton’s 
portrayal of them ? 

““The Universal Game’’® is another cheerful story, 
although in quite a different vein from Mr. Hamilton’s 
absurdity. It is rightly described as a story of pleasant 
people. The atmosphere of the country town in which 
the tennis-playing heroine lives is delightfully rendered. 
Mr. Horn writes with humour and with knowledge of quite 
ordinary human nature ; and his story of the tennis-playing 
lady who sacrifices everything to the game, till she discovers 
that a baby is better even than tennis, might afford a scoff 
to the queer people who write so many of our novels nowa- 
days, and to the other queer people who think these 
distorted things lifelike ; but it is a gay, wise and gentle 
book, and a refreshment following ‘‘ Wings” and 


“ Fulfilment.” KATHARINE TYNAN. 


PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN.* 


One of the most remarkable peculiarities of Scots 
national sentiment is the romanticism of the nineteenth 
century. For good or ill, the novels of Walter Scott and 
the songs of Lady Nairne revealed to the Scot not only the 
beauty of his land but the glamour of his history. In the 
eighteenth century the spirit of realism was hard as granite, 
and, one must allow, staunch to facts. The ’45 may be 
taken as a leading example. Instituted by a handful of 
adventurers and manned by compulsory service, it was an 
affair in its origins and climax no more than the high-water 
mark of its predecessors. It happened and terminated, 

2“ Wings.”’ By Ethel M. Kelley. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 

3 “ Fulfilment.”” By Elizabeth Newport Hepburn. 7s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 

4 “Monday Morning.” By Patrick Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 

5 “*The Universal Game.” By Holloway Horn. 7s. 6d. 
(Holden.) 


*“ Doughty Deeds.” By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
10s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


and was passing into historical insignificance when chance 
removed it from. prose into poetry. A daughter of the 
Jacobite Laird of Gask, inspired by the pathos of Highland 
loyalty at once necessitous and pure, immortalised the soul 
of glamour and made of it a national sentiment. Scott, 
aflame with the romantic spirit, proclaimed the virtues of 
the North, and instantly the mountains ceased to be 
terrible, the people barbaric, their music a breach of the 
peace. Calvinism, the true soul of Scotland, received a 
severe dusting, and Caledonian dinners—those quaint 
assemblages of Lowlanders in tartan uttering vague 
Jacobite toasts—were henceforth the solace of St. Andrew’s 
Eve wherever one or two Scots might sojourn. 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham must be perfectly familiar 
with these commonplace facts. He must have grasped 
that in any study of the eighteenth century the first 
principle is (with what courage one may muster) to allow 
those gouty, matter-of-fact worthies a greater candour 
in their contact with life than their successors care about. 
I can imagine no greater contrast toward such things than 
that of Mr. Cunninghame, the romantic and contradictory 
figure of our day, and his full-flavoured ancestor, ‘‘ Robert 
Graham, poet, politician, successful merchant in Jamaica 
and Lord Rector of Glasgow University.’’ I can picture 
no reader so struck with astonishment at this record as the 
subject of it would have been, and the chief interest of this 
book (to me at least) is the heroic struggle of the twentieth 
century to discover just those delightful shades of senti- 
ment for which the eighteenth century maintained a very 
creditable and charmingly rugged contempt. Let me give 
an example from our narrative. Robert Graham was ten 
years of age when the ’45 broke out, and as he lived within 
a stone’s throw—a good stone’s throw—of Rob Roy’s 
country there was enough to colour any boy’s imagination, 
and delight a less candid age. During those years before 
and after the ’45, the glens must have hidden many a 
roaming cateran, many an Allan Breck, many a man 
killed for a hopeless cause. But the cult of the Highlands 
was nearly a century later. Prince Charlie was fated to 
die an old, tedious, historical relic, neither romantic nor 
tragical, more gouty than glamorous, and our young hero 
—to his narrator’s evident chagrin and regret—passes 
those great times over simply because times are great 
according to their acclamation and perspective. The 
process of revealing the character of this practical matter- 
of-fact ancestor continues consequently to labour under 
such remorseless loyalties. And yet our author is loyal 
both to himself and to his progenitor. Note how, when 
relieved of his embarrassing ancestor, he bludgeons with 
very appropriate nineteenth century gusto the Duke of 
Cumberland for those famous Culloden atrocities, and a 
few pages further on quotes with disarming complacency 
his ancestor’s mild reference to “‘ the Burning, Hanging 
and Gibbetting ’’ of some wretched negro slaves, two of 
whom lingered in chains alive. It takes one aback a 
little. The eighteenth century was at any rate stable in 
its philosophy ; it expected no mercy and it gave none. 
It possessed the virtue of intellectual honesty. Nothing 
would have so staggered it as our reconstruction of its 
consciousness. 

Robert Graham sailed for Jamaica, and one must agree 
with his descendant that for a very young man landed in 
a new and luxuriant country, full of strange sights and 
sounds and amiable ladies, his letters are quite remarkably 
uninteresting. But there again, the typical young Scots- 
man of the period was neither very social nor imaginative ! 
He earned in fact a wide and honoured reputation of being 
the most sturdy bore in Christendom. He was adven- 
turous but not an adventurer. He lived for work, and saw 
little use in sport except in the routine of a pioneer’s life. 
The eighteenth century attitude toward human existence 
has, as our author shrewdly remarks, little enough of Peter 
Panism. Graham became Receiver of Taxes before he 
was twenty, and although of strong liberal opinions, was 
orthodox in his acceptance of contemporary observances. 


“* At the recommendation of my friend, Mr. McLean, I use the 
freedom of consigning to you a negro woman named Mary who 
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washes extremely well, and has several other qualifications 
which the Purchaser will soon be able to discover, but is endowed 
with such a surprising facility of speech that I found it im- 
possible to put up with it any longer. . . . You will please 
dispose of her to the best advantage and remit me the 
proceeds.” 

When it is recalled that clergymen were fond of a flutter 
in “‘ black ivory,”’ the eighteenth century attitude is again 
illuminating. 

Mr. Graham provides some graphic data about social 
life in Jamaica, which was quite evidently spontaneous in 
its affections and very catholic 
in its tastes. But it is with 
the return of his ancestor to 
Scotland, accompanied by a 
delicate Creole wife and a 
black servant, that there is 
presented one of those memor- 
able vignettes which recall to 
me a study by the same hand 
of another Scots laird which, 
although the detail has 
vanished, remains like a tenuous 
shadow in the mind. No past 
or present Graham can equal 
our author in the mood of 
retrospective prose. Then once 
more—almost with relish—this 
inscrutably speechless ancestor 
lets him down, for he writes 
nothing of what must have 
been a positive upheaval, and 
his biographer with as good 
heart as he can muster con- 
tinues to pick up the crumbs, 
or at any rate to slip a morsel 
of cake out of his own pocket. 
But to do him justice, he 
writes, as a_ direct affront 
to his rather poignant hints 
that he really hungered for 
his “‘ain countrie’’: “ At this 
season (Christmas) you are all 
mirth and festivity in Jamaica, 
and in this distempered and 
inhospitable climate we are 
devouring Greasy Geese. . 
As for myself, I drawl out my life as well as I can, dunning 
a sett of miserable wretches of tennants.”’ 

A melancholy enough reflection. He was only forty 
odd, a martyr to gout, and by eighteenth century standards 
approaching the sere and yellow. At this stage his father, 
old Laird Nicol, died, a redoubtable character who is said 
to have hanged Highland caterans in his own beech avenue 
—but traditions have long ears ! 

Robert Graham became Lord Rector of Glasgow and 
Member of Parliament. He was the friend of Fox and 
Sheridan, and won from Walter Scott a tribute that is 
unexpected. And yet why should one say ‘‘ unexpected ”’ ? 
Because here is no revealing study of ‘‘ a poet, politician, 
successful merchant,’’ but rather of a silent, substantial 
man. There is apparently no evidence for the accused. 
Then in the following lines he runs up as it were the flag 
of his considerable secret quality under which his 
biographer may boldly take his stand and cry ‘‘ What 
now— ”’ 


“If doughty deeds my ladye please, 
Right soon I'll mount my steed, 
And strong his arm, and fast his seat, 
That bears frae me the meed. 

I'll wear thy colours in my cap, 

Thy picture in my heart ; 

And he that bends not to thine eye 
Shall rue it to his smart. 

Then tell me how to woo thee, love ; 
O tell me how to woo thee ! 

For thy dear sake, nae care I'll take, 
Tho’ ne’er another trow me.” 


FREDERICK WATSON. 


A POET IN THE GRAND TRADITION.* 


There is a shouting in the lists, and a clash of arms. 
Gorgeous in plume, brilliant as the sun, comes some new 
Knight to try his strength in the great Literary Arena, 
The lesser Knights take sides ; there is a merry confusion ; 
some admire this feature in the New-comer, some that ; 
and all are convinced that here at last is the Great 
Champion before whose doughty sword the stoutest of 
the Traditionalists must give way—whose coming in fact 
shall make all things new. 
Alas ! he was no more than the 
favourite of an hour. See 
where, with drooping plumes 
and broken sword, he takes 
his miserable way; the noisy 
greetings have given place to 
silence ; and the Young Bloods 
are disillusioned once more— 
until the next Knight of the 
Scarlet Plumes appears over 
the horizon. .. . 

Perhaps the picture is a 
far-fetched one, perhaps it 
suggests too easily that literary 
innovation is no more than 
the sowing of youth’s wild oats 
—a phase to be forgotten with 
the sanity that years are sup- 
posed to bring; perhaps it 
suggests that tradition alone 
matters in the end; but in 
the main it will serve its pur- 
pose. We have always our 
young bloods with us, gallant 
in adventure, and convinced 
that nothing will really be 
accomplished till we have done 
away with all dogma and rules ; 
and we have always (for- 
tunately) our traditionalists, 
unmoved by the noisy en- 
thusiasms and _ uninfluenced 
by the taunts of youth. Such 

Herbert Trench. of course is the present Poet 

Laureate—whose work is too 

full-flowing and deep to attract attention from eyes that 

only seek for glitter ; and such was Herbert Trench—a poet 

whose death last year evoked little or no public sentiment 
because as a name he was hardly known. 

His Works—the lyrics, the odes, the fables in prose and 
the play ‘“‘ Napoleon ’’—have now been collected and, in 
the beautiful format that we have learned to expect and 
to welcome from Messrs. Jonathan Cape, appear in a 
definitive edition, edited by his friend and literary executor, 
Mr. Harold Williams. The moment is apt for some brief 
assessment of his work. In his preface Mr. Williams calls 
attention to the fact that Trench has more often than 
once, and by competent critics, been compared in his 
poetry to Matthew Arnold, for whom apparently he had a 
considerable liking, and from whom he reluctantly confessed 
a certain influence. But to our mind an even apter coia- 
parison might be drawn between his poetry and that of 
Gray. Gray may wear too melancholy an air for the 
comparison to be pressed too far; but then so, with his 
conviction of despair, does Matthew Arnold. There is a 
thread of philosophy that binds together all of Trench’s 
poetry; Mr. Williams has succinctly expressed it thus: 

“‘ He is sustained by the belief that man has in him the seed 
of growth toward the fulfilment of a destiny inherent in his 
nature ; and this belief is united with the conception of a move- 
ment from the family through the race towards a sentience of 
the inmost conscienceness of the universe.” 

With such a conviction, could his intellect have climbed so 
far, Gray might have found himself in almost complete 


* “The Collected Works of Herbert Trench.” Edited by 
Harold Williams. In 3 volumes. 25s. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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agreement ; Arnold could never have given it his approval. 
And the comparison is most invited in the style of the 
two authors. Both, from something essentially cloistral 
in their natures, loved the clear, dry light of reason rather 
than the filmy abstractions of the intuition ; and both by 
a similar trait wove their philosophy into story-poems of 
action. This is all the more strange when one recalls 
Trench’s Irish birth and his rise to manhood during the 
revival of the nationalist spirit in Irish letters; yet with 
the Celtic Twilight he had no sympathy, and his only Irish 
poem, ‘‘ Deirdre Wedded,”’ lies outside the tradition of 
Yeats and Synge. Italy, with its far views and lucent 
skies, was his spiritual home ; and there, on his retirement 
from the Board of Education, he lived, at the Villa Viviani 
of his choice. Like Gray too he loved the sonorous phrase 
and the heavily loaded epithet, and he could draw a picture 
indelibly in the mind : 


“So a swimmer is uplifted, 
Horsed on a streaming shoulder of the sea.” 


Yet, strangely intermixed with all this, there is the 
tenderness of sentiment that finds expression in the set of 
poems, ‘To Arolilia’’ (the series that includes those 
best known lyrics of Trench, ‘‘ She Comes Not When the 
Noon is on the Roses ’’ and ‘‘ Come, Let us make Love 
Deathless,’’) in the too little known lyric : 


“Since I have given thee all my very heart, 
Since I have staked so deep and dangerously 
All that I have of hope till breath depart, 
And flung my little kingdom on a die; 


“Since now there streams over my land and sea, 
This dread Love—strange as light—beyond recall, 
I am thy prisoner; yes, and thou art free, 

With but a touch to lay in ruin all ’"— 


and in the short poem, ‘‘ O dreamy, gloomy, friendly Trees ”’ 
—to have written which alone would have been to set for 
himself a memorial among the English poets for as long as 
ever men shall love the ring of words and shall cherish the 
spirit that can find utterance through them. What need 
for excuse that here once more we write it out for the very 
joy it gives us to do so? 
““O dreamy, gloomy, friendly trees, 

I came along your narrow track 

To bring my gifts unto your knees, 

And gifts did you give back ; 

For when I brought this heart that burns— 

These thoughts that bitterly repine— 

And laid them here among the ferns 

And the hum of boughs divine, 

Ye, vastest breathers of the air, 

Shook down with slow and mighty poise 

Your coolness on the human care, 

Your wonder on its toys, 

Your greenness on the heart’s despair, 

Your darkness on its noise.” 
Only once, now and then across the generations, is such a 
poem born; and it was born in our time. 

Mr. Williams allows himself a half-regret that ever 
Trench turned to drama. We cannot agree. We did not 
see “‘ Napoleon ’’ acted when in 1919 it was produced by 
the Incorporated Stage Society. But it reads magnificently. 
The figures live, move and have a very definite being ; and, 
outside Hardy’s own ‘‘ Dynasts,’’ we do not know a more 
convincingly drawn Napoleon. Crudely the theme is this : 
young Wickham, an English cartographer and idealist, 
attempts to pervert Napoleon from his bloody course, by 
convincing him that, greater than the State for which he 
sacrifices a million lives, are the families of which those 
lives are members. The scene takes place between 
England and France on the eve of Napoleon’s expected 
invasion ; and for all the philosophic content, wherein both 
sides of the question are admirably weighed, it moves 
splendily and to purpose. 

We have said nothing of the Odes—in which, some 
would say, lie Trench’s most abiding claim to attention— 
of the War poems, of the sea-narrative poems, or of the 
Fables ; but our limit is inexorably set and already we 
have caught sight of the editor’s darkening brows. 


C. HENRY WARREN. 


A CYCLE OF NORTHERN LEGEND 
AND ROMANCE.* 

Miss Buck is greatly daring. She has planned on a most 
ambitious scale and has found even that too narrow. The 
four volumes originally designed for ‘‘ The Song of Way- 
land,’’ the first part of this work, have grown to five, and 
the second part, ‘“‘ The Song of Dietrich,”’ seems like to need 
no narrower limits. Yet so far as the epic—for it deserves 
no lesser name—has evolved, its author proves her mastery 
over both manner and matter, and shows no sign of flagging. 

Her aim, as set forth in the introduction to the work, 

is to piece together the tale of Dietrich, with ‘“‘ Wayland 
Smith ”’ as its prelude, 
“‘from such medieval ‘ epic’ poems, ballads and prose narra- 
tives as we have left in European Literature . . . with supple- 
mental use of the Old French Chronicles, Chansons de Geste 
and Fabliaux, and other poems and prose legends in Medieval 
Latin, Middle-English, Middle-Scottish, Scandinavian, German 
and Italian, with translations of Gaelic Texts (Scottish, Welsh 
and Irish), in order to obtain local colour.” 

These varied materials are woven together by the 
machinery of a tale within a tale, its outer framework a 
monastery in England, where a monk in his old age recalls 
the Crusading days of his knightly youth, and sets forth 
a cycle of legends, centring round Dietrich of Bern, which 
had come down to him through a long line of Norse 
ancestry. He tells this as he had told it once upon a time 
to beguile long hours of waiting for Queen Berengaria and 
her train at Acre, whither he had been sent to recover 
from wounds received in battle with the Saracen. He 
puts his tale in the mouth of Nornaguest, who figures in 
Norse saga and is said to have lived through many ages 
and to have known many of the heroes of legend and 
romance. Miss Buck identifies him with Widsith, ‘‘ the 
far Wanderer,’’ who plays a similar part in the Anglo- 
Saxon poem of that name. Thus he claims to have served 
Sigurd the Volsung, and Dietrich, to have met Wayland 
and to have gone on an errand to Britain, when Hengest 
was carrying fire and sword through the land. So partly 
as he had heard it from others, partly of his own know- 
ledge, he tells of Sigurd and of Wayland, and of Egil the 
Bowman, his brother, interweaving into the section that 
takes its title from Hengest a long tale of Maximus, the 
Roman Emperor, told by an old centurion who had served 
with him in his youth. The scheme as described sounds 
somewhat complicated, but the component parts fall 
easily into place, and their variety brightens the story 
with the shifting colours of various times. 

The best evidence perhaps of the quality of Miss Buck’s 
work is that where she risks comparison with one of our 
few modern epics—William Morris’s ‘ Sigurd the Volsung 
and the Fall of the Niblungs ’’—she comes through the 
ordeal with credit. For her version of the story she, no 
doubt wisely, draws on much material besides that used 
by the earlier writer, and her blank verse creates a less 
tempestuous atmosphere than the swing and surge of 
Morris’s ringing rhymes. But her version, as yet un- 
finished, has a dignity and force of its own, and lovers of 
Morris need not fear disillusionment. In the story of 
Wayland the author has softened down the slaying of 
King Nithad’s sons ; otherwise it retains all the force and 
horror of the original legend with much added beauty of 
its own, while Miss Buck shows great skill in her reconstruc- 
tion of the story of Wayland’s brother Egil from episodes 
in Icelandic sagas, which are very probably disintegrated 
remains of the original legend. But when she brings 
Nornaguest to British soil we must quarrel with her choice 
of material, even while admitting that she had but little 
to choose from. We think it a mistake to rescue from 
the semi-oblivion into which they had fallen the fables 
with which Geoffrey of Monmouth glossed over the downfall 
of the British realm, with legends like the slaughter at 

* “ The Saga of Dietrich of Bern and his Companions, pre- 
ceded by that of Wayland Smith: Their Deeds in the Fourth 
and Fifth Centuries A.p., as told from the Tenth to the Thirteenth 
Centuries.” Collected, set in order and retold in Verse in the 
Twentieth Century by Katherine M. Buck. With illustrations 


by Elizabeth Goodman. Vols. II and III. 21s. net each. 
(Mayhew.) 
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Stonehenge and the building of Thong Castle, borrowed 
from the saga of the deeds of the Old-Saxons on the 
Continent. Miss Buck’s knowledge of Scandinavian and 
Teuto-Gothic literature is so considerable that it is surpris- 
ing to find her still following the long-standing literary 
‘convention that treats our British and Roman forerunners 
in the land as if they were our ancestors, and looks on our 
own forefathers in the light of alien interlopers. Is it 
some sense of this that makes her break the Hengest 
section with the long tale of Maximus, which will take up 
the greater part of the section in which it is an incident ? 
However this may be, this episode bids fair to be at once 
the most original and one of the most successful of the 
many in the work, while it shows that Miss Buck has made 
a close study of Roman military life. 

As a feat of versification Miss Buck’s work is remark- 
able. Though she writes with an ease that at times risks 
becoming prolix, her language keeps a constant level of 
excellence, neither stilted nor commonplace, old world but 
not archaic. Her blank verse is clear and vigorous, and 
appears to be all her own. It never indeed rises to any 
great height of eloquence, but it is astonishing that she can 
keep it at so uniformly high a level throughout some 
30,000 lines. We note a few blemishes, such as the clumsy 
abbreviation ‘‘ Vort’gern,’’ while it is a shock to find words 
like ‘‘ fjord’ and “‘ Bjorn’’ figuring as dissyllables. The 
erratum in Vol. III, correcting the quantity of “‘ buccine,”’ 
overlooks page 136, line 13, where the word occurs again. 
And why does Miss Buck, who is generally so careful to give 
the various names by which a place was known to various 
races, fall into the anachronism of calling Nidaros, the 
modern Trondhjem, by the sixteenth century German 
name, Drontheim ? 

We cannot close this notice without a word of praise for 
the descriptions of scenery, such for instance as the account 
‘of Hengest’s ride through Andredsweald. 


ALBANY F. Major. 


BAD AND GOOD.* 


A number of men were once asked which of the heroines 
of fiction they would like best for a dinner companion, and 
all but one chose Becky Sharp. This story may have sug- 
gested to Mr. Christie that an up-to-date novel, with 
Thackeray’s enchanting Becky for the heroine, might 
prove a success. He has therefore given us in ‘‘ Young 
Experience ’’ a Sarah Pender who is short and colourless, 
who has green eyes and is out for the shekels. Becky 
Sharp’s father had ‘‘a propensity for running into debt, 
and a partiality for the tavern.’’ Sarah’s father goes one 
better, for he is an unsuccessful blackmailer. Both young 
ladies, emerging from a dubious past, contrive to annex 
simple fools with great expectations, and both, when they 
discover they have made a mistake, set about rectifying it 
by taking a lover and getting from him money, jewels and 
other pleasant things. Both find the way of transgressors 
hard. 

As long as Mr. Christie follows in Thackeray's wake, his 
story, though badly written, is readable. He takes us as 
far as the ball given in Becky’s honour at Gaunt House, 
and it is amusing to see Becky at her old game in a modern 
dress. Unfortunately for the reader, at the end of the 
ball Mr. Christie diverges into a path of his own. Becky- 
Sarah’s host—to whom the author with a sort of gritty 
persistence continually alludes as “the Banting gentle- 
man ’’—carries her off to a secret service flat of his own. 
Her husband follows, in order, as someone observed, “ to 
straighten out this sad affair.’’ Does he reason with the 
frail beauty, point out the error of her ways and suggest 
a return to paths of righteousness ? 

““* God!’ said Philip in a voice of agony, and then in a 
whisper, ‘ God!’ 

‘From the room within came a woman’s voice, clear and 
pregnant with a terrible emotion. 


* “Young Experience.”” By R.S. Christie. 7s. 6d. (Fisher 
Unwin.)—‘‘ Gay Application.” By R. S. Christie. 7s. 6d. 
(Fisher Unwin.)—‘‘ The Naked Man.” By Vere Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


Miss Vere Hutchinson. 
From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 
““* Go away, Philip! You take with you the part you have 
always had. Nothing can alter that. Go away at once! You 
are killing me.’ ”’ 


The poor chap goes at once, and the Banting gentleman 


heaves a sigh of relief with—‘‘ I thought he was going to 
have a fit!’’ Becky-Sarah then says she is a “ woman 
in despair! ’’ and—*‘ she yielded herself to his embrace.”’ 


Yes—it is as silly as that. 

“Gay <Application’’ is a continuation of ‘“‘ Young 
Experience.’’ The first book's raison d’étre was its attempt 
to modernise a great author, but without his guide Mr. 
Christie is at a loss. The second instalment of Sarah is a 
tissue of absurdities. The characters are lifeless dolls, the 
writing has gone from bad to worse ; yet we are threatened 
with a further book on the subject. Can this thing be ? 

In a very different class is Miss Vere Hutchinson’s 
“The Naked Man.’ Luke Baddock is no more naked 
than the man on the wrapper, but the title is good, and the 
wrapper—like most of Miss Burroughes’s work—arresting. 
The story opens poignantly with Luke imprisoned in a 
mine where he has been at work. There has been an 
accident, a ‘‘run of ground,”’ and already he has been 
three days underground. A tense interest is aroused by 
this unusual situation—an interest, however, which the 
writer dissipates by seizing the opportunity to relate 
the story of his life. From page sixteen to ninety-two 
the attention is switched off from Luke’s entombment 
to what went before. 

“The Naked Man ”’ is however an improvement on this 
writer’s earlier books. It deserves consideration as sound 
and honest work, the work of a young author who is learn- 
ing as she writes. She has a gift for atmosphere, and 
both the mines and the fens are ably indicated. The life 
at Coatsbridge is interestingly contrasted with that at 
Riddings, and both stand out of the mist which words 
create. One or two discrepancies have crept in. When 
she speaks of a cow’s “ great soft nose against his hand,” 
I fancy she must mean a horse. A cow’s nose would be— 
well, damping. 

With regard to her characterisation I feel a little dubious. 
In Luke she has given us a showy, blustering, weak-kneed 
man who is unusually emotional for a peasant; while 
Maggie his wife is assuredly the modern woman, facing a 
modern woman's problems and dealing with them in the 
modern way. A woman of her class is bound by custom 
and tradition. Her few ideas, her conventions, have come 
to her through many generations, and consequently she is 
ultra-conservative in her outlook. Environment and 
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education keep her in the old ruts. She is in fact a simple 
creature who accepts and does not think. On the other 
hand, the women by whom Miss Hutchinson is surrounded, 
whom she meets daily and whose minds are to her an open 
book, do think and act in the way she supposes that Maggie 
would. I am looking forward to the time when we shall 
have from this pen a book of greater reality. It will be 
perhaps less picturesque, but it will be about life as it is 
lived to-day in our little troubled world. 


C, A. Dawson Scott. 


LETTERS FROM INDIA.* 

“‘ Eliza Fay is a work of art,’’ says Mr. Forster. So are 
we all, but Mrs. Fay is a discovery as valuable as an un- 
recorded Titian. She had a personality which transpires 
through her letters so vividly as not to disappoint one after 
Mr. Forster’s account of it; and that is saying much. 
Her adventures were notable, even for a time when the 
passage to India was certain to be adventurous; and she 
writes of them in a strain of high-flown common sense 
which is very characteristic of her age, when the rationality 
of the eighteenth century was beginning to be transfused 
with sensibility and romanticism. She could gush over a 
prospect,”” but mountains were still ‘“‘ horrid to her, 
as well they might be, from the traveller’s point of view, 
when there were no comfortable tunnels and their negotia- 
tion meant precarious conveyance over snow-cumbered 
passes. Apparently no student of atlases, she was dis- 
mayed to find that the Alps were more than one mountain 
thick. But she bore the perils of the Cenis bravely, even 
when her mule “ thought proper to quit the pathway, and 
with great sang-froid stalk out upon one of these precipitous 
projections, where only the foot of a wild goat or chamois 
ought to tread.’’ Her greatest trials, however, came from 
humans; from her fellow-travellers, whom she hated and 
who probably hated her; from Hyder Ali, who kept her a 
prisoner for fifteen weeks in Calicut—the great episode in 
her story, about which she was no doubt eloquent to her 
dying day; and, worst of all, from Mr. Fay, who, setting 
out to make his fortune at the Indian bar, began by being 
rude to Sir Elijah Impey and ended in delinquencies which 
constrained his wife to leave him. Mrs. Fay was sustained 
by a very good opinion of herself and a hearty contempt 
for nearly everyone else, especially foreigners and those of 
the Roman faith, though she approved of ‘‘ the important 
cause of Christianity.” 


F, BIcKLeEy. 


A CONTEMPORARY CRITIC.? 


Just as there must be at any given moment an “ only 
general,”” one finds there must be an “ only critic ’’—at 
any rate so far as the theatre is concerned. The public 
mind has no room for more than one. It matters not that 
the previous “ only critic ’’ is probably still there, and that 
the destined successor has, as likely as not, even now 
arrived. Clement Scott in the eighties; Archer in the 
nineties ; Shaw for a couple of wild years, and Walkley— 
ultimus Romanorum! But here is my friend Mr. Noel 
Coward already describing my friend Mr. James Agate 
as a “‘ Triton among the minnows.’’ Not altogether a 
happy phrase perhaps, when one remembers that Walkley 
is still writing as brilliantly as ever, and that he and several 
other practising critics, whom it might be invidious to 
name, need hardly be accounted ‘“‘ minnows "’ because Mr. 
Agate happens to be a clever fellow ! 

What Mr. Coward really wants to suggest seems to be 
simply that in current English criticism (America has its 
George Jean Nathan) Mr. Agate need fear no close rivalry 
in the way he has seized the opportunity to climb, as it 
were, on to the top of his work as critic, and ‘‘ blow his 

*“ Original Letters from India (1779-1815).’’ By Mrs. 
Eliza Fay. With Introductory and Terminal Notes by E. M. 
Forster. 15s. (Hogarth Press.) 


+ “The Contemporary Theatre, 1924.” By James Agate. 


With an introduction by Noel Coward. 7s. 6d. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 


horn.”” No one certainly has quite his knack of using 
other people’s plays to proclaim his likes and dislikes, not 
always regardful of the justice either of rhapsody or dia- 
tribe, to work off his tags of French verse, and to assert 
fearlessly and flagrantly at every point his faculties as a 
literary showman. 

Other English critics are more conscientious. Even 
Walkley, with his finer method and greater learning, never 
forgets that the primal duty and test of criticism is judg- 
ment. With Agate a glaring inconsistency like that 
discovered by Mr. Coward does no harm. To be gravely 
judicious is not his game. It would afford no “ entertain- 
ment value.”” Not that he is habitually wrong. His 
opinions upon the plays of the year are, in their direction, 
seldom startling. He has nothing new to say on broad 
lines of Shakespeare or of Shaw or of anyone. From 
“Saint Joan” to ‘“‘ The Vortex,’’ from ‘‘ The Seven Who 
were Hanged ”’ to ‘‘ The Farmer's Wife,’’ he has taken, im 
the main, the obvious view, exaggerated to taste. It is in 
his treatment of details and above all in the attention he 
pays to the acting, that Mr. Agate is at his most a:sertive, 
for good or ill. 

Sometimes his perception shows itself at once acute and) 
true. There are occasions, however, when his ecstasies,; 
whether sincere or not, are distinctly immoderate. His. 
praise of Mr. Tom Douglas’s performance, for instance, in 
‘Fata Morgana” and of Miss Edith Evans’s Millamant 
in ‘‘ The Way of the World ’—good pieces of acting as 
both were—is simply unbalanced and fulsome. 

There remains, none the less, a genuine quality for which 
Mr. Agate’s criticisms are worth preserving. They are so, 
to my mind, not so much because they are great in their 
scope, as because they are appropriately limited. They 
are the sort of criticisms that do reflect the pother of the 
moment. Mr. Agate is excited about the current West 
End theatre. He thinks that all sorts of ephemeral things 
and people are of vast importance. One does not either 
detect the ulterior purpose of a would-be dramatist, as 
with Shaw or Ervine. One sees Mr. Agate rather as a 
Sarcey in the making. Even now he has a dash of the 
avuncular. 

Some grim ironists have loved the stage for its very 
triviality and hollowness—symbolical of so much in life 
itself—this high-lit masquerade, this rout of shapes, eternal 
only in its persistence. But Mr. Agate does not look at 
it like that. He submits to the illusion and thinks it 
great fun. A “ Triton’? Possibly! But the “ min- 
nows ”’ are not necessarily the other critics. 


S. R. LittLEwoop. 


PAID WITH THANKS.* 


When a novelist reaches his first hundred thousand as 
another man might reach his first fifty, and when the total 
array of copies sold gets to two million two hundred, some- 
thing more than the qualities of an ordinary writer is needed 
to explain it. Of course, first of all, the qualities that 
make successful fiction have been either showered upon 
or painfully acquired by Ian Hay. He writes a good 
story. He puts in it people in whom one takes either 
pleasure or loathing—that is, about whom one is never 
wholly neutral. He is a modern writer, and there is a 
strong taste to-day as always for books that put the times 
on paper. He knows that above all the story must have 
a happy ending, and he can lull in us doubts about its 
really coming more easily than most. In “ Paid With 
Thanks,”’ in addition, there is the catch of surprise which 
rounds off a book. So that, with a good plot, characters 
lifelike enough to be saying the very things we are hearing 
(or know that are going on) around us every day, a happy 
spirit throughout, a light, continuous impression of gaiety 
and humour and brightness, it is no wonder that the sales 
mount up. But there is something else. Now and again, 
when one is least expecting it, when the gayness and 
sparkle are at their height, there is some phrase or incident, 


* “Paid With Thanks.” By Ian Hay. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 
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some gesture from the author, which goes straight to the 
heart. It is hard to resist wistfulness, and little Molly 
Cradock is very wistful. Sometimes the sentiment comes 
dangerously near to the word which is written a little 
longer and has a meaning worlds apart, but when there is 
any hesitation it is more charitable to give sentiment the 
benefit of the doubt. 

The “ right stuff’’ is in Ian Hay. That is one reason 
why he tells his story better when he is left to tell it himself, 
without the intermediate help of actors and actresses. 
I happened to see the film of the book (‘‘ The Happy 
Ending,” that is, which is the second half of the story) 
just before I had read the novel, and though Fay Compton 
and Jack Buchanan made it very real, the book tells its 
own story best. One particular little scene comes out 
equally well in both. Unsentimental, modern Joan, just 
about to be engaged, is describing to an understanding 
uncle (Uncle Tony is really a dear), the efforts her long- 
absent father had been making to get her on his side. He 
had been lavishing sentimentalities upon her thick, and he 
ended up with saying that life was a desert and she was an 
oasis. ‘‘ Very pretty,’’ commented Uncle Tony. ‘‘ And 
how did you react to that piece of information ?’’ “I said 
I didn’t think I was green enough to be an oasis,” said Joan. 


M. A. S. 


FLOWER AND LICHEN, FLAME 
AND DUST.* 


Mr. H. H. Abbott published an earlier book, ‘‘ Black 
and White,”” in 1922 at the Poetry Bookshop. “ An 
Essex Harvest,’ his second, reveals the influence of Edmund 
Blunden and John Clare, also of Anglo-Saxon poetry : 

“‘ Poppies and pincushions glow from out the sheaves 
Which lie like corpses strewn about the field.” 

‘“An Essex Harvest’’ contains as many as sixteen 
Anglo-Saxon “ Riddles ’’ translated, and therefore may be 
useful to scholars. Among these riddles is the famous 
one which tells of the defeat of the Horned Moon by the 
Rising Sun. Mr. Abbott even more than Edmund Blunden 
makes copious use of local dialect words. 

Mr. Abbott’s house of song is haunted by the ghosts 
of the remote Past: 

““ And when the Bronze Age hunters came and made 
Their weapons for the chase, 
The rhythmic twanging of the tense bow-string 
Gave birth 
Throughout this earth 
To all the melody that’s since been played 
Upon its face.” 

But why only the men of the Bronze Age? Flint arrow- 
heads used by men of the Stone Age are as common as 
marbles. The stanza, otherwise, is beautiful and striking. 
And it is individual, too; for Mr. Abbott can often write 
quite individually. 

Something also of romantic remoteness infuses the work 
of Edward McCurdy. His ‘‘ Poems”’ is obviously a first 
book ; and though it seems well above the level of most 
first books, it contains rather too many echoes of other 
poets, patches of verse and phrases like ‘‘ the land of 
heart’s desire,’’ which recall the language of the established 
singers. But it is fragrant and sunny, a book of the blue 
sky and greenearth. Frequently Edward McCurdy can get 
away from memories of his reading and give us something 
intimate and alive as in ‘‘ A College Garden” (perhaps 
the most perfect poem inthe book). Orsomething carefully 
observed as : 

“‘ Cloud-mists roll back as breath of morning stirs 
Adown the fissures of the gorge where time 
Hath graven his roll in lichen characters.” 

Or something deeply felt as well as observed, as: 

“‘ A little eager, wilful child, 

With eyes that mingled smoke and flame 


In dusky depths that searched you through, 
Vivid, compelling, tender, true.”’ 

* “ An Essex Harvest, and Other Poems.”” By H. H. Abbott. 
5s. (Chatto & Windus.)—‘‘ Poems.”” By Edward McCurdy. 
4s. (Elkin Mathews.)—‘ The Spirit of Happiness.’’ By Lord 
Gorell. 7s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.)—‘‘ Flame and Dust.” By 
Vincent Starrett. (Chicago: Pascal Covici.) 


THE BODLEY HEAD LIST 


PENGUIN ISLAND 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. Translated by A. W. Evans 
and illustrated in photogravure and black-and-white 
by FRANK C. Pape. Uniform with the same artist’s 
illustrated editions of ‘‘ At the Sign of the Reine 
Pédauque ” and ‘‘ The Revolt of the Angels.” Medium 
8vo. 16s, net. 


MEMORIES OF LIFE 
AND ART 


By W. SHaw Sparrow, author of “The Fifth Army 
in March, 1918,” ‘ British Sporting Artists,” etc. 
Demy 8vo.. 12s. 6d. net. 

In this attractive book of reminiscences Mr. Shaw Sparrow looks back 
over an interesting and varied career, and recalls early days at the 
Slade School under Legros, artistic life in Belgium in the eighties, stage 


work with the Benson Company, and subsequent experiences as art 
editor and writer on artistic subjects. 


THE CONQUEST OF 
DISEASE 


By Davip MAstTErRs, author of ‘‘ The Romance of 
Excavation,’ ‘‘The Wonders of Salvage,” etc. With 
a foreword by Sir JAMES CANTLIE, K.B.E., F.R.C.S., 
etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d, net. 


The story of the romance of medicine and of the gradual conquest of 
disease by the sacrifice and energy of single-minded men—of Jenner's 
fight against smallpox, the discovery of anzsthetics, Lister and his 
antiseptics, Pasteur’s great work, the gradual conquest of malaria and 
yellow fever, and an account of the latest medical research work. 


PANDOLFO 
WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


7s. 6d. net 


THE MOUNTAINS OF 
SNOWDONIA 


Edited by H. R. C. Carr, M.A., F.R.G.S., and G. A. 
Lister, B.Sc. Illustrated with coloured frontispiece 
and original photographs with diagrams and maps. 
Demy 8vo. 25s, net. 


“It is indispensable for the shelves of all who intend to enjoy the 
pleasures of climbing these British hills."—Morning Post 


UNKNOWN ESSEX 


By DonaLtp MAXWELL, author of Unknown Kent,” 
etc. Illustrated in colour and line by the author. 
Foolscap 4to. 158, net. 

“His consistently entertaining book.”—Daily Telegraph 

“Very attractive and assuréd of a wide welcome.”—Daily News 


UNKNOWN CORNWALL 


By C. E. Vutuiamy, F.R.G.S. Illustrated in colour 
and black-and-white by CHARLES Stimpson, R.L., 
R.O.I. Foolscap 4to. 15g, net. 
“How welcome is this book after the ordinary guide-book. No visitor 
to the West Country can afford to be without a copy.” 

—Daily Graphit 


———JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD—~ 
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Titles like ‘‘ Pedro ”’ (a long narrative poem), “‘ Tintagel,” 
Charnwood,” ‘‘ Thule,’”’ ‘“‘ Ritter Wolfram,’’ ‘‘ To Ean,”’ 
will give some further idea of the flavour and contents of 
this modest little volume. 

On the binding cover of Lord Gorell’s “‘ Spirit of Happi- 
ness,’’ Sir Henry Hadow has written a prefatory notice. 
He says : 

“Much of our recent poetry, as is natural during the years 
which have followed the Great War, is unduly passive, and even 
unduly sensitive—content to float down-stream and record with 
a careful felicity the transitory impressions of the voyage.” 
Then he goes on to say that Lord Gorell’s poetry is not 
like that. Now, it is hard lines on a poet when his patron 
suggests to the public that his work is not particularly 
sensitive. What is the matter with modern poetry is 
that it is not sensitive enough. So much of the newest 
and most rebellious of it tends to be neurasthenic rather 
than sensitive. And neurasthenia is the pseudo-sensi- 
tiveness of the man who takes drugs or burns the midnight 
oil, not the spiritual and healthy sensitiveness of a Shelley 
or Blake, one who can go divinely mad when occasion 
demands. Lord Gorell’s long poem is of epic compass 
and affinity. He may even have never read any poetry 
save the AEneid, Iliad and Odyssey, and Milton’s “‘ Paradise 
Lost.”” The following is an example of his blank verse 
at its best : 

“My heart for her is even as the rain-swept land 
That fails for sun withheld: why comes she not ? 
Must I for ever on the barren earth 
Stay comfortless and never put aside 
The sombre hues of desolation’s grief ? 

Woe, woe is then my immortality !”’ 

Unfortunately such infelicities of phrasing as “ desola- 
tion’s grief ’’ spoil many passages just as they stir the reader 
to expectation. Others are as wooden as Cowper at worst. 

Vincent Starrett’s ‘‘ Flame and Dust”’ is dedicated to 
Richard le Gallienne. Sometimes it might almost be 
called neurasthenic, though Vincent Starrett is not char- 
acteristically modern, but of the order of poets who con- 
tributed to the ‘‘ Yellow Book.’’ There is however some 
murky flame in the volume, plenty of energy, and an 
individual seeking after expression (now and then, indeed, 
it succeeds). Life it has, probably more than any of the 
other volumes. But it also contains a bewildering quantity 
of dust. Some of Vincent Starrett’s language is exasper- 
atingly cheap and infelicitous. When it is good it is often 
“‘ decadent.’’ Yet he can write lines like these, wonderful 
lines : 

“ Dark hills flung spray of trees against the sky, 
And winds with sobbing cry 
Rushed inland with the perfumes of the night.”’ 

It is amazing that he can so far forget himself as to 
publish so many doggerel stanzas like the one beginning : 

“When you are tired of virtue, 

And I am tired of sin.” 
His phrases, at any rate a few of them, are arresting— 
things like ‘‘ in furtive taverns ’’ make you stop for pleasure. 
He is sometimes good, though uneven, in a derisive vein. 
The poem “ Certain Critics of Stevenson ”’ contains violent 
but striking lines : 

‘The smug, damned critics with their alibis. 

* * * * * 


Seeking reflected lustre from his name 
They impudently write below their own.” 
Oh! that some pure angel of ecstasy would set his dust 


alight. HERBERT E. PALMER. 


THE UNITY OF LIFE.* 


Superlatives are used so indiscriminately to-day that 
it is difficult for the reviewer, when confronted with a really 
outstanding book, to find any language of praise that will 
carry its proper weight with the reader. To say that Miss 
Willcocks has written a remarkable and highly original 
series of essays in literary criticism is to suggest nothing of 
the exceptional quality of her work—because, according 


* “ Between the Old World and the New.” By M. P. 
Willcocks. 12s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin). 


to the critics and the publishers’ advertisements, several 
such volumes appear almost weekly. Actually, however, 
books like this are very rare. It is seldom, to begin with, 
that a critic shows such clear evidence of wide and deep 
reading as does Miss Willcocks ; there is no least sign of 
any part of her subject having been specially and hastily 
“got up.”” But less seldom still do we meet with a work 
of criticism that is so thoroughly imbued with character 
or built upon surer foundations of personal conviction— 
a conviction which must not be confused with narrowness 
or prejudice, but has been gained through the eager and 
open-minded study of life, literature and science. 

Miss Willcocks is among those who believe that the 
economic and social basis of the modern world is rotten, 
and that it is being gradually undermined by our growing 
sense and understanding of personality. The period which 
opened with Goethe in literature produced a tremendous 
change in human affairs, leading to mass production and 
the growth of great populations in the West. It might 
have been supposed that the peoples, ‘‘ born of the machine 
and living by it,’’ would themselves have become machine- 
like and callous : 

“Yet this is not so at all, for never has there been in all 
history an age so sensitive to pain as our own. No congregation 
would listen to a sermon which graphically described the pains 
of hell, and for the same reason which makes many people 
refuse to attend a meeting on vivisection: that is, because they 
could not endure to hear of the horrors over which their ancestors 
gloated. This change of feeling appears to be almost racial, 
for children now come into the world with but little of that bias 
towards cruelty which they showed in the past... . This 
gentleness is merely superficial, perhaps; for although we are 
not precisely savage, we yet employ a set of servants to carry 
out the commands of savages, and cruelty has not been killed 
but merely driven underground. Yet this growth of sensitiveness 
is significant, for in it there may be perceived the first intimation, 
like the wind that faintly shakes the tree-tops, of a vastly greater 
transformation than any we have yet passed through, even in 
this era of change.” 

This increased sensitiveness may be traced to the revo- 
lution that is taking place in our conception of personality, 
which we are coming to regard not as fixed and isolated, 
but as fluid and capable of infinite development and pos- 
sibilities. We are getting rid of the cast-iron view of 
“each separate man as a world in himself ’’ which led to 
the Industrial Revolution and made easy the Victorian 
misconceptions about the survival of the fittest : 

“The Victorian barriers of idea were as rigid as the corsets 
of their women, and it was the fashion to draw lines of division 
in all directions: mad men were cut off by a high wall from 
sane men; wicked men could easily be distinguished from good 
ones; only by a mighty effort could a man scale the wall of 
class distinction, for the flesh and blood of gentry was different 
in quality from that of the common man. Finally, life was 
so separate from death that it was considered blasphemous to 
try to realise the nature of existence beyond the grave. The 
barriers were built as high as prison walls between the various 
orders of beings, the various stages of existence. Men as well 
as women ‘ knew their place.’ ”’ 

This isolation of the man, the class, the type led to the 
claim of the individual to use everything he could lay his 
hands on to serve his own purpose, and “‘ the whole of life 
in Western Europe comes in the nineteenth century to be 
an expression of warring personalities, each one separate 
and distinct from its neighbours, each one a world apart.” 
Modern psychology, however, is breaking down the old 
barriers and rendering the once accepted moral, political 
and social labels meaningless. We can no longer, for ir- 
stance, call one man “‘ good’’ and another man “ bad.” 
The old dogmatism is giving way before the “‘ fluid sense 
of interacting realms of consciousness,’’ and instead of the 
simple upright form which was the Victorian idea of per- 
sonality we now have the perception of a being ‘‘ borne on 
two great wings, one of which links it with the animal 
world, the other with the formless regions of mind and 
spirit.” There is beginning to creep at last into the hearts 
of the common people the vision of the ancient philosophers 
of ‘‘ one great company of beings marching whence and 
whither we cannot tell,’’ and with this conception there 
comes inevitably the idea of the unity of all life and being. 

In this book, then, Miss Willcocks looks back over the 
last hundred and fifty years of literary history, and, with 
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this idea of the unity of life in mind, endeavours to show 
how far the greatest writers, from Goethe to Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, have at once reflected the changing attitude to- 
wards personality and have themselves helped to inspire 
it. If Goethe was one of the earliest pioneers, Shelley was 
the great prophet of the revolution, while among the 
“ builders’ of a later day are included Samuel Butler, 
Dostoievsky, Whitman, Edward Carpenter, and Thomas 
Hardy. Altogether Miss Willcocks gives us twenty-one 
portraits, and we have no space to do more than proclaim 
the uncommon brilliancy of her analysis and the mingled 
authority and lightness of her style. Her estimates of the 
Victorians—Carlyle, George Eliot, Thackeray, Trollope, 
Dickens and Tennyson as representing those who suc- 
cumbed in varying degrees to the doctrine of ‘ the sur- 
vival of the fittest,’ and the Brontés, Browning and 
Meredith as examples of those ‘‘ who escaped ’’—will be 
read with special interest. But there is not a page of this 
lengthy book that does not invite quotation. How just 
and pithy, to take a single brief example absolutely at 
random, is this commentary on the fact that Trollope’s 
churchmen, as he himself confessed, were not the fruits of 
observation, but were evolved from ‘‘ that sense of cer- 
tainty which comes to a man when he is dealing with the 
stuff of his own nature and being ”’ : 

‘“‘ Now the three pillars on which the Church is supported 
are the Bishop, to whom is given the cure of souls; the Arch- 
deacon, who has the care of finance ; and the Dean, to whom is 
entrusted the nobility and antiquity of the Cathedral. This 
Trinity of power is the English version of the Good, the True, 
and the Beautiful. But, as one would expect, Trollope’s most 
fully realised character is that of the Archdeacon who stands 
for finance, or the Truth ; with the Dean he fails, for was not 
Beauty outside Trollope’s province ? As a highly moral man 
he could realise the Proudies in their effort at ‘ uplift,’ but it 
was when he came to money, to the Archdeacon, that he touched 
the thing which truly aroused his enthusiasm.” 

Miss Willcocks has written a book that makes delightful 
reading and is a vital contribution to the constructive 
thought of our time. 

GILBERT THOMAS. 


KINGS OF EGYPT.* 


In this history of the Egyptian kings Mr. Weigall, late 
Inspector-General of Antiquities to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, has set himself the extremely difficult task of writing 
for both students and laymen. Of the two best known 
histories of Egypt, that of Professor Breasted, omitting all 
argument, is written definitely for the layman, while that 
of Professor Petrie is entirely for the student. Mr. Weigall 
has a high idea of the intelligence of the average layman, 
who, he believes, is generally glad to apply his brains to 
the little puzzles which confront the historian, and on the 
other hand he does not regard the Egyptologists as 
magicians, but as men of ordinary intelligence, needing the 
help and criticism of fresh, if amateur, brains. In this 
work, dealing with the first eleven dynasties, Mr. Weigall 
has carried knowledge of the subject a giant’s stride forward 
by proffering and proving, probably beyond question, an 
entirely new system of chronology, so that such matters as 
the length of each reign, the exact date B.c. of each monarch, 
seem at long last to have been settled once and for all. As 
Mr. Weigall puts it himself in appending a table giving the 
full list of Pharaohs and kings down to 2111 B.c. with their 
length of reigns and dates: “‘ This long and astonishing 
sequence of fixed dates will, I believe, have the immediate 
effect of causing Egyptian chronology to be regarded as 
the firm backbone of the study of all the ancient civilisations 
of the Eastern Mediterranean ; and now, for the first time, 
we shall be able to look to the history of the Nile Valley as 
a clear, uninterrupted line, carrying our vision straight 
back through the confused ages of the remote past, without 
hindrances and without serious uncertainties, to the very 
beginning of written records. The first few chapters of 
the book are necessarily devoted to some lengthy discussions 
in explaining his reconstruction of the Annals and the 
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ancient Egyptian Calendar. A rough diagram is appended 
of the Tablet of the Annals of the Pharaohs of the first five 
dynasties, as reconstructed from the two remaining Frag- 
ments, by means of the Turin Papyrus and other King- 
Lists, so that readers may better follow Mr. Weigall’s 
reasoning and solution of the problems. But it is when 
Mr. Weigall begins to describe his kings, Pharaoh after 
Pharaoh, that his superb genius for his task is realised. 
His accounts throb with life; he makes dry bones live, 
and gives to what are to most of us but “‘ airy nothings ”’ 
now “a local habitation and a name.”’ Mr. Weigall has 
vast resources at his disposal and gives translations of a 
very great number of contemporary documents, and in his 
interesting Preface he makes many frank and illuminating 
remarks upon many well-known Egyptologists and their 
works. In the second volume Mr. Weigall hopes to deal 
with the great twelfth dynasty, of the intermediate period 
and of the rise of the eighteenth dynasty, and in the third 
and fourth volumes to carry the story down to the classical 


V. E. W. 


ROUND THE WORLD TO GET HOME.* 


Probably the best way to read this book is to go slowly 
through the copious index at the end of the second volume. 
After a quiet meander through this, with the inevitable 
sampling of a page here and there—for the book will 
immediately challenge you to put it to the test on some 
favourite theme or other—turn to the brief biographical 
note which opens the first volume. This gives the amazing 
information that the author is only now forty-five years 
of age, and indicates the main facts of his career. It 
remains then to read the short introduction, and the way 
is open for the reader to wander at will. 

This is certainly not a book to be read straight through. 
One would as soon think of “‘ making a bee-line ’’ through 
a cathedral. I am not forgetting that the author says 
his book should be read like a novel because, though it 
wanders from East to West and back again and combines 
objective descriptions of very different countries and 
customs with abstract commentaries on every philosophy 
under the sun, it yet is an inwardly conceived and inwardly 
coherent work. This “ reading like a novel’’ will come 
later and with great profit. 

In 1911 Count Keyserling went for a trip round the 
world, passing through the Red Sea to India and Ceylon, 
through China and Japan to America, and back again to 
that ‘‘ Europe which seemed so young to me when I contem- 
plated it against the background of Asia, and which 
appeared so old when I com- 
pared it with what is going 
on in America, pregnant with 
our future.”” He undertook 
this trip not as a sightseer but 
as a seer who sees nothing in 
the sights as such. ‘“‘ Facts as 
such never are an object to me, 
but only a means of expressing 
their significance, which exists 
independently of them.’ He 
had retired to his remote ances- 
tral home, confident that the 
world had no more to give 
him. A_ metaphysician by 
nature and training, he sought 
to possess his soul and realise 
it in solitude, only to find that 
he was not finding his soul but 
degenerating into a sepa- 
rate individual. ‘‘ For most 
mortals personality may signify 
the greatest of blessings; it 

* “ The Travel Diary of a Philo- 
sopher.” By Count Hermann 
Keyserling. Translated by J. 


Holroyd Reece. 2 vols. 36s. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


is the tragedy of tragedies for the metaphysician that 
he cannot ever entirely overcome his own individuality.” 
He fought against the inevitable crystallisation and to 
escape his self he fled to the world. 

So wherever we find him, he sees things like buildings, 
cities, a landscape with sparkling clearness of outline, and 
can describe such with radiant charm, but always he is 
seeing through things and sensing their significance, 
whether it be a significance embodied in architecture, a 
system of philosophy, a religion or a mere whirl of activity 
which seems void of significance. He more than takes 
the colour of his surroundings, he becomes for the time a 
very part of them. He is Indian, Chinese, Japanese and 
American in turn, not merely thinking their thoughts but 
feeling as they feel—his pulse beating in time with theirs. 
“Europe has nothing more to give me. The whole of 
Europe is essentially of one spirit. I wish to go to latitudes 
where I will be forced to forget that which up to now I knew, 
and see as much as possible. I want to let the climate of 
the tropics, the Indian mode of consciousness, the Chinese 
code of life and many other factors which I cannot envisage 
in advance, work their spell upon me one after the other, 
and then watch what will become of me.” 

And the result ? One of the most fascinating, intriguing, 
provocative, challenging books of the season. We see the 
glories of East and West and their solid gains and tragic 
losses ; we get an acute analysis of the many philosophies 
and religions which have helped or burdened the soul of 
man ; and throughout we share the driving hunger of a 
soul not content to know, but seeking being with a depth 
and passion given as yet only to the few, but which must 
be shared by the many if final disaster is not to overcome 
a race whose marvellous achievements threaten its soul. 
This ominous threat is most easily discerned in prosperous 
America—not a weak jibe at America but a warning to 
mankind. This is a book which can and must be lived 
with and not merely read. 

A. Hirep. 


FRANCIS BACON.* 


Francis Bacon once said of himself that he “‘ rang the 
bell which called the other wits together.’’ The wits are 
assembled indeed ; but as to whether the “ incomparable 
Verulam ’’ had anything to say to them, they are divided. 
Harvey says he wrote philosophy like a Lord Chancellor ; 
Macaulay lays at his door all the supposed benefits of 
modern science. Hume remarks that while Bacon stood 
afar off and designated a road, Galileo set out along that 
road; Voltaire calls him ‘‘ the father of experimental 
philosophy.”” Mr. Levine, the 
author of this almost unas- 
sailable little book, tolerantly 
lets each critic, each eulogist, 
have his say; then affably he 
suggests that, while there is 
something to be said on the one 
side, there is also a good deal 
to be heard from t’other. 

We should be doing Mr. 
Levine an injustice if we gave 
the impression that his avowed 
opinions were without bias. 
The impartial critic (as far as 
he is possible) is a dull fellow ; 
and Mr. Levine is not dull. But 
since, as Pope assures us, Dul- 
ness never dies, the critic of a 
critic is compelled by the rules 
of his craft to censure partiality ; 
and so we must perforce point 
out that admiration of his 
subject sometimes leads the 
author into too kindly a 
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computation of the facts. Sir Sydney Lee’s description of 
a man with a vast intellectual ambition ever before him, 
sacrificing friends and honour to serve his pursuit of that 
ambition, seems, from what the Essays can tell us of Bacon’s 
character and from what the Essex trial can tell us of 
his dealings, more credible than Mr. Levine’s considerate 
story of lack of moral fibre. And how could a philosopher 
be profoundly stimulated by the scientific discoveries of 
his age when, shortly after Copernicus, he could refer 
to “‘ these mad carmen which drive the earth about ”’ ? 
But with this we have shot all our bolts at Mr. Levine ; 
and now we must turn to recognition of his labours. 

In the small compass of this book—190 pages in all— 
he has stressed, he says, those features of Bacon’s life 
and philosophy which have most significance for present- 
day thought. He has dealt also, but more slightly, with 
the character, whether immoral or amoral, of the Lord 
Chancellor, with his virtues as a stylist and his reputation 
as an Utopian; but it is as an appreciation of his thought 
and an exposition of his philosophy that the study must 
stand or fall. And here—as far as the book goes—we 
have nothing but satisfaction to express. It must be 
admitted that it does not go very far. It is not profound 
and it is not novel; but it is unexceptionably lucid. It 
sets forth, with a discreet eye for essentials, in what soil 
Bacon's philosophy germinated; it eliminates the im- 
material from his system, and emphasises with tabulated 
analysis the points in it which are most characteristic and 
most perdurable—the reaction against the so-called Idols, 
the insistence on a reasoned method of induction, the 
practical optimism and scientific exactitude. Whoever 
reads Mr. Levine’s book, whether advanced student or 
beginner, will find in it order, balance and interest. 


Ditys POWELL. 


MANY SUPPLICATIONS.* 


It was a strange conception to collect last summer at 
South Kensington the spokesmen of non-Christian creeds 
that, one with another, fairly cover half the earth. Some 
of them reckon their adherents in totals of eight or nine 
figures, and the task seemed to demand the magic pavilion 
of the Princess Pari-banou in the Arabian tale, which 
could be held in the hand and yet expand so as to cover a 
vast army. It is sufficient, so great is the power of ideas, 
that a single hall in the Imperial Institute served the 
purpose, and for a fortnight one had the opportunity of 
hearing the most diverse faiths unfolded, not by chill 
empiricists like the late Professor James in his “‘ Varieties 
of Religious Experience,’ but by men who believe and live 
the doctrines they profess. It reminded one of Pentecost 
in the range of ideas and races, but here instead of a Babel 
of tongues, there was a kind of unity, for all these exponents 
of unfamiliar views were speaking one language under one 
flag. If Emerson had been alive and present he would 
have celebrated it as the most signal conquest of the British 
race. If Max-Muller had been there he would have 
delivered a learned discourse showing how far religion has 
shaped the speech of the earth’s peoples. And if Andrew 
Lang could have revisited these glimpses of the moon he 
would have run away and dashed off half a dozen books. 
On the whole, we plainer folk were better off. We could 
sit and listen and perpend, and fancy ourselves listening 
to some imam or munshi in the burning sun six or seven 
thousand miles away. 

It was well bethought for Mr. Loftus Hare to compile 
this transcript of the many papers, nearly fifty in all, and 
fit them out into a handsome volume worth permanent 
study. Neither he nor Sir Denison Ross, of the School of 
Oriental Studies, points out the obvious consideration that 
if the Hindus and Moslems had not been invited for 
different days, there might have been trouble. This 
congress of last year in London surpassed its four pre- 
decessors in its avoidance of strife or polemics, and its 
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reduction of everything down to a common tongue. This 
alone argues uncommon tact and organising power in the 
promoters, and when we add that the whole conference 
was effectively financed for {150 and yielded fivepence 
profit, the spectacle comes about as near as we can hope 
for to the triumph of the categoric abstract. 

Learned pens will expand to eloquence upon leading 
features of the Congress—the curious notes of agreement 
wherever the ethical standard was raised to the level of 
altruism and self-denial, and the absence of any admission 
save one where that ethical standard had been renounced 
for less admirable aims. 

The best of this book remains, for people who are 
disposed to use it, as a kind of atlas of religions covering 
a great part of the earth, and these will forgive the 
exclusion of Hebraism and Christianity (tolerably large 
exceptions !) in the contemplation of so many mysteries 
and precepts that have swayed the lives of countless 
generations in many lands. 

J. P. CoLtins. 


WAGNER REDIVIVUS.* 


This handsomely produced volume suddenly transports 
me to the early nineties. It reminds me of the days 
when Wagner was still ‘‘ highbrow,’’ and when we studied 
solemnly such works as Hans von Wolzogen’s ‘ Guide 
through the Music and Motives of The Ring,” and discussed 
the alleged mendacity of Briinnhilde, and how far Wotan 
could consider a Valkyrie, who was an expression of his 
own will, to be in rebellion against him. 

I thought those days had gone by. I supposed that 
Wagner was now a popular composer who needed 
“interpretations ’’ almost as little as Verdi. But no! 
For here is a large treatise full of inner meanings, and 
music-type motives and, I think, some unnecessary 
explanations. 

In the old days, it appears, opera was supported by the 
wealthy public; but now there is a new argl enlightened 
public filling the gallery and the amphitheatre stalls. They 
do not go for the sake of fashion but for love of music. 
This is perfectly true; but when was the author born ? 
It has always been true. In every age the stalls and boxes 
were filled with fashionable people, and the gallery and 
amphitheatre stalls with enthusiasts. 

Mr. Archier Leroy probably cannot remember the time 
when gallery and amphitheatre rose up in horror, and 
were supported by indignant articles in the press, because 
Jean and Edouard had made cuts in “ Siegfried.’’ But I 
can assure him that even in “ old’ days (and no days are 
so old as the nineties) such things took place. People 
really mustn’t talk as if there were anything ‘“‘ new”’ 
about opera and its public. Opera has nothing to do 
with life. It lives in its own world, and the world of 
Wagner is, after all, singularly like the rest of the operatic 
world. Wagner was a poet in the keeping of a showman ; 
and the showman has, unhappily, much more to do with 
his music than the poet. This is specially true of ‘‘ The 
Ring.” 

What I have enjoyed most of all in this book is the 
retelling of the story. It is a real tribute to Wagner's 
greatness that he recreated and gave currency to certain 
figures of myth and legend, so that we remember them as 
his. 

But when I want to love Wagner I do not think of 
his showmanship and protracted splendours; I think 
of Hans Sachs under the elder trees, singing because love 
and poetry and summer-time are beautiful. 


GEORGE SAMPSON. 


* “Wagner's Music Drama of the Ring.” By L. Archier 
Leroy. With wood engravings by Paul Nash. 12s. 6d. net. 
(Noel Douglas.) 


Hovel Hotes. 


THE ANCIENT HIGHWAY. By James Oliver Curwood. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


One of the reasons why Mr. Curwood can claim the 
admiration of the critics—those who take themselves with 
moderate seriousness and believe that their duty may be 
that of sign-post, or danger-signal, as needed on the literary 
road—is that he is not a mere facile word-spinner. He 
has knowledge behind him. In the present story it is 
knowledge of Canada in the old days, and most skilfully 
is it woven into a very modern tale, wherein enter business 
magnates, flying-machines, several characters who might 
almost have stepped from one of Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s 
earlier novels, and a girl who is one of the best and most 
vivid women we have met in fiction for a long time. The 
plot opens with Clifton Brant, the hero, on tramp from 
Brantford (Ontario) to Quebec; he is supposed by his 
friends to have been killed in China, so here is a promising 
start. But before we learn this, he encounters a couple 
of waifs—boy and dog, the boy beaten by his guardian, 
the dog starved. These he befriends in charming fashion, 
and they play their part in the story later on. He has 
vowed vengeance against a typical human financial octopus 
of the worst type, and the scene where the two men meet, 
and Brant reduces his enemy to abject pulp by the aid of 
an automatic which wasn’t loaded, is one of the strongest 
in the book. And then enters the girl—for Antoinette 
St. Ives was in the private office and saw the whole affair, 
and loved the strong man who had the “ cheek’ and 
pluck to bring her oppressor to ridicule; not for a long 
time, however, would she do anything but keep Brant on 
tenterhooks of suspense. There we shall stop giving 
information about the plot; for one reason, no review 
could do it justice; for another, “ ’tisn’t fair,” as the 
children say. Ever so many exciting adventures of mind: 
and body happen before the end is reached ; including some 
soul-stirring fights, one or two of a most amusing nature 
wherein Gaspard, Antoinette’s excitable brother, dis- 
tinguishes himself; and a finishing scene of flood and 
heroism which is simply thrilling. Mr. Curwood may be 
proud, with reason, of this latest novel of his; it will 
increase his steadily growing reputation as a writer of good, 
clean, open-air fiction. We commend ‘ The Ancient 
Highway ”’ to all readers for its graces of humour, of 
adventure and romance. 


A SON OF HIS FATHER. By Harold Bell Wright. 7s. 6d. 
(Appleton). 


Small wonder that Harold Bell Wright has such a 
following on this side as well as in America. To his broad 
and wholesome philosophy of life, his wonderful local 
colouring of cattle-ranching, cattle-thieving and all the 
excitements that go to the making of an “‘ out West ”’ life, 
he adds that wondrous faith of his in the good that lies in 
all of us if we only seek sincerely. This faith, in the present 
romance, is impersonated in Nora O’Shea, who leaves 
Ireland after the death of her parents to seek her brother 
Larry among the mountains of Arizona. With her happy 
Irish laugh, her high courage and brave faith she arrives 
after Larry has proved weak and thrown in his lot with a 
neighbouring ranch of noted thieves. This knowledge is 
kindly withheld from her by her brother’s former master, 
and she remains under the impression that he is away on 
a business trip. Here she found plenty of scope for her 
kindly ministrations and influence, and her character, 
born as it was of sacrifice and poverty, of work, devotion 
and idealism, does much to reveal what lay hidden beneath 
the surface. This glowing piece of tapestry is woven of 
romance, natural beauties, friendships and dark intrigue, 
and glows throughout with vigour and a keen zest of 
life. 
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LITTLE PETER VACUUM. By Anthony Gibbs. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


A most entertaining book. The adventures in England 
of Little Peter Vacuum, a young American millionaire, are 
cleverly and amusingly described ; they are full of a humour 
slightly tinged with cynicism. The author knows his times 
and the young men and maidens who belong to them. The 
story goes along with vigour and vim; there is a flavour 
and a nip in the conversation, and the young people who 
form Peter’s circle are full of the zest of living, and are shown 
in an amusing though not always flattering light. Frank 
Marshall, nicknamed ‘“ Little Peter Vacuum ”’ because of 
his father’s leading line, comes to Oxford to get, as Dermot 
O’Sullivan puts it, ‘‘ something for nothing ’’—‘‘ Give you, 
mind! Not sell. You can’t buy tradition.’’ Well, 
Oxford didn’t yield much except a crowd of friends whom 
Peter suspects of mercenary motives, and an introduction 
and visit to the family of an impoverished earl. Peter loves 
the earl’s daugher, Imogen, but leaves for America when 
she tells him she could marry him for money but not for 
love, though in Peter’s absence she discovers it was love 
after all. Imogen’s brother is the quaint and amazing 
young Viscount Elstead (Bertie), whom a certain charming 
Phyllis, daughter of a garage-keeper, marries by a trick. 


Bertie tries to sell Peter’s vacuums for a living, but dis-° 


covers his genius lies in writing lurid fiction for the un- 
literary. Bertie and the others too are made of far better 
stuff than Peter believed could exist in effete England. 


CLOSED ALL NIGHT. By Paul Morand. 7s. 6d. (Guy 
Chapman.) 


LEWIS AND IRENE. By Paul Morand. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & 

_ Windus.) 

Paul Morand is still gesticulating. Often he falls into 
a beautiful pose—often into an effectively grotesque one ; 
but never does he keep any attitude long enough to convince 
us that his interest goes beyond the mood and the moment. 
It is true that ‘‘ Lewis and Irene ”’ is a great advance on 
“Closed All Night,’’ which is a mere repetition, with 
variations, of themes already treated sufficiently in ‘‘ Open 
All Night ”’ ; and has not, as that book had, the excuse of 
giving a strange light on the post-war conditions of Europe 
in its capitals ; but even in ‘‘ Lewis and Irene ’’ M. Morand 
refuses resolutely to treat his people as if they were solid. 
The artificiality, the unreality of much modern life is 
evident enough ; but an author of M. Morand’s imagina- 
tive power should be occupied in showing that even the 
unreality is unreal, and that people who flatter themselves 
on a violent sophistication are really simple enough. The 
treatment of business life is entertaining and plausible ; 
but it would gain enormously if, in the treatment of the 
more human side of his characters’ lives, M. Morand for- 
went his brilliance for awhile. He must be congratulated 
on his translators. M. B. V., in the version of ‘‘ Lewis and 
Irene,’ G. P. C., C. B. P. and H. M., in that of ‘‘ Closed All 
Night,”” have accomplished a difficult task with extra- 
ordinary and admirable success. 


THE VICTORS. By Peter Deane. 3s. 6d. (Constable.) 


Mr. Deane has written an almost intolerable book ; had 
he a little more skill it would have been quite intolerable. 
It is an accusation. It is an accusation against all of us. 
It presents the case of the young men, carried enthusi- 
astically into the war, demobilised and unemployed. Mr. 
Deane has made two mistakes. He has made his hero a 
bit of a snob, and his narrator still more of one. One 
sympathises with any young man out of work—but it is 
impossible to sympathise with anyone who regards any 
kind of honest work as derogatory. The second mistake is 
more serious. Foster’s friend, who tells the story, discovers 
his plight before things are hopeless. He tries to find the 
boy work; but he displays an incredibly unimaginative 
stupidity about Foster’s actual condition. If you suspect 
a friend is without food, you do not content yourself with 
giving him a meal once a week. We all are guilty in 
neglecting those we do not know, the starving thousands 
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who fill our country-side ; but there is none of us so wicked 
or callous as to refuse help, if we could afford to give it, to 
our friends. So Michael’s despair and suicide do not seem 
necessary or true ; but the general moral of this poignant 


little book holds good. ‘‘ The Victors ’’ should be largely 
read. 


THE BRAND OF THE BEAST. By Michael Lewis. 
7s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 

Our leading lady novelists must look to their laurels ! 
Mr. Lewis has discovered the Cave Man par excellence ; 
and if Flapperdom (or should it now be Shingledom ?) 
once gets to hear of the exploits of William Hobbs, the 
shrines of our Hells and Dulls will have as few worshippers 
as remain to Diana of the Ephesians. A pair of clutching 
hands on the jacket of this book holds out the promise 
of blood-freezing deeds, and notwithstanding its stirring 
Jack-the-Ripper element, the book leaves us scrambling up 
on our seats and yelling for more of William Hobbs. On 
the first page Private Hobbs stalks across No Man’s Land 
with a brace of wounded comrades under one arm, several 
German prisoners under the other, and a miscellaneous 
assortment of humanity thrown carelessly round his 
shoulders. (These details may not be literally accurate, 
but that is a rough idea of how William does things !) 
What we want, Mr. Lewis, please, is more of Hobbs. With 
Immortal Jack at the Oval, and Immortal William at 
Mudie’s, Boots’s, The Times, etc., the future of England 
is assured, and all Navy Leagues, Strong-Silent-Men, 
Sheikhs, and such-like Props of Imperial Greatness can go 
right out of business. 


THE JEALOUS KEYS. By F. E. Mills Young. 7s. 6d. 
(Geoffrey Bles.) 

The great merit of this novel is that it is always perfectly 
readable. Even when we assure ourselves that the central 
situation is far-fetched, we have to continue. Ashton 
Vane, the hero, is not a very satisfactory kind of person, 
but Ursula, his wife, the leading lady of the tale, is en- 
chantingly sympathetic and patient. It is a great blow, 
naturally, to Ursula when her husband comes to her, 
confesses his infidelivy, and urges her to receive the girl 
he is interested in. She is to have his child, and he begs 
Ursula to pass the baby off as hers. Almost too much for 
us to swallow, this incident, especially as it is set amidst 
a whole host of perfectly normal happenings. Ursula’s 
creed was the creed of kindness, fostered diligently through 
her childhood, and she rose to the emergency for the sake 
of the husband she adored. We close the book on the 
following sentence (Ursula has sought out her wretched 
Ashton who has left her): ‘‘ She laid her face against his 
face, and her tears fell softly like summer rain upon the 
parched crust of his embittered feelings.” 


THE TORTOISESHELL CAT. By N. Royde-Smith. 
7s. 6d. (Constable.) 

There are delicious things in Miss Royde-Smith’s first 
novel; but as a story it is surprisingly immature, un- 
balanced and extravagant. It is strange that an author 
of such critical experience should make the mistake of 
turning a comedy of the lightest kind into a very un- 
comfortable and unpleasant tragedy. In the early chapters, 
when Gillian is at the school or the club, we have the 
most delicious comedy ; and the comedy is still strong when 
Gillian is discharged from the school and becomes secretary 
to the vulgar widow of Knightsbridge. The quality of Miss 
Royde-Smith’s wit is shown admirably. Gillian admires 
two candlesticks, calls them ‘‘ Museum pieces,’ ‘‘ and 
Lady Bottomley adopted the phrase and applied it 
indiscriminately to many of her treasures which Gillian 
herself would have catalogued as pure Waring & Gillow, 
or early train de luxe.’’ Unfortunately with the introduc- 
tion of V. V. and with her violent affection for Gillian, 
with the intrusion of Heinrich and an intolerable sham 
artist, Larry Browne, the book is quickly rushed. Miss 
Royde-Smith loses her competence; her young man’s 
conversation is almost as incredible as his behaviour, and 
the end of the story is a disastrous muddle. ‘ The 
Tortoiseshell Cat ”’ is a good story spoiled. 


THE VILLA BY THE SEA, By Isabel C. Clark. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


A lonely villa standing on an isolated eminence over- 
looking the sea and a tiny hamlet of the Roman Maremma, 
forms the principal background for this unusual drama. 
Its inhabitants, an English professor, his wife and servant 
Susanna, the latter accredited by the natives on account 
of her taciturn, forbidding appearance with having the 
“evil eye,’’ had always been surrounded with mystery. 
This was considerably increased by the happenings of a 
certain wild and stormy night, after which a baby boy, 
Donald, was announced as belonging to Mr. and Mrs. 
Harnett. The latter, many years her husband's junior, 
of mixed nationality and very conflicting temperament, 
was literally consumed with jealousy where Donald was 
concerned. With difficulty she contrives to keep him 
leading an aimless, sheltered life with this ill-assorted trio 
until at the age of twenty-one he makes a great fight for 
liberty and visits some cousins (father and daughter) in 
England. The father dies and Donald brings the daughter, 
Pauline, back to Italy with him. The visit is an un- 
fortunate one, Pauline is not welcome at the villa and a 
miserable crime is averted by Donald’s alertness. By the 
death of Mrs. Harnett much of the friction is removed and 
a rosy future for Donald and Pauline is assured. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE FROG. By Edgar Wallace. 
7s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 


No one knows better than Mr. Edgar Wallace how to 
write a stirring ‘‘ mystery ’’ tale, and if he uses the dear 
old “‘ properties ’’ he does it with skill and a sure eye for 
effect. Here is a secret society, having for its “‘ mark ”’ 
a frog and known as “ The Frogs,’’ to which all sorts of 
people belong, and through which murders are committed 
in the most baffling fashion, safes are broken into and 
documents mysteriously stolen, prisoners in the very hands 
of the police vanish utterly, and whose power grows until 
the whole energies of Scotland Yard are exerted to smash 
them. The “ Chief Frog” is a character who appears 
early in the plot; but we venture to assert that not one 
single reader will spot him. Time and again we think we 
are on the track, only to be foiled by the cleverness of 
his creator. There is of course a love interest, very 
charmingly interwoven, and there is (equally of course) a 
selection of persons, male and female, with enough wiliness 
and red wickedness to please everybody. This is one of 
Mr. Wallace’s best, and it is almost impossible to drop it 
when once the reader has become interested in the compli- 
cated net of mystery. As this occurs after about three 
pages, we must vote the “‘ Frog ’’ a great success. 


THE LITTLE BROWN BABY. By Peter Blundell. 7s. 6d. 
(John Lane.) 


Mr. Blundell takes us to the East, to the most tropical 
island of Jallagar. The Gladstone-Mortimers are an 
absurd English couple, who are looking forward to the 
birth of their second child. The baby is changed at birth 
by a mischievous native, and a coloured baby is put in 
the white baby’s place. Hence much consternation and 
fright. Of course Mr. Blundell is out to be funny, but he 
has perhaps chosen rather an unfortunate topic. However 
he carries things through boldly, and with a light hand. 
The bit about the ancestor, the supposed ancestor of Baby 
Ernestina of the black legs, Vasco di Gama, is really funny, 
and there are other amusing episodes. The weak part of 
the book really is that we do not care enough for the 
Gladstone-Mortimers to sympathise. It is a safe rule for 
the novelist to make his central figures, though ridiculous 
and foolish, likeable. 


THAT FOOL OF A WOMAN. By Millicent Sutherland. 


7s. Od. (Putnams.) 


This, and the four other stories in the book are described 
as sombre. They are all singularly gloomy and joyless, 
and there is but one theme, that of unhappy married life. 
The women are much-loving, introspective creatures, who 
do not manage to find happiness in any of their various 
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essays at married life. All the men appear as poor, 
despicable, unlovable wretches, but their creator seems 
to think they are quite representative. The story which 
gives its title to the book occupies over half its pages and 
is largely concerned with the war years. Chloe has just 
lost her husband, with whom she had led a sheltered and 
comfortable life since early girlhood. Craving love and 
understanding, she is victimised by two men of totally 
different fibre whom she misunderstood and married in 
turn. ‘Am I selfish with men or just unlucky ?’”’ she 
asks her friend. ‘‘ Neither,’’ answers Lilah. ‘‘ We’re 
meant to be alone. When you're young like Jean you 
bear children—after this—it’s loneliness all the way and 
the strength that’s born of loneliness.’’ That is the 
author’s creed and she repeats it in the following tales, 
each more gloomy than the preceding. But the tales are 
not unworthy. They are well written, though the style 
lends itself to caricature, and there is an unpalatable truth 
about her characters too, though we may be unwilling to 
admit it. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


MY BROTHER’S FACE, By Dhan Ghopal Mukerji. 
10s. 6d. (Butterworth.) 


Mr. Mukerji knows the West: he is of the East. He is 
therefore qualified to take an objective view of both hemi- 
spheres, although inevitably his vision is coloured by 
Oriental sympathies and a passionate heart-regard for his 
country. Itisa temptation to say that this book interprets 
the soul of India for the illumination of European readers, 
yet as a fact it does nothing of the Kind. Certain facets of 
India’s life and people are displayed—even intimately so 
—but only in the way of non-committal exposition. The 
author is characteristically Indian in his dignified and 


serene detachment, but his sympathies are engaged by a 
regard for his own people which is deep enough to keep 
him from attempting the indignity of stripping them bare 
for purposes of interpretation or revelation to Occidental 
lookers-on. However, we may care to flatter our own 
powers of perception by believing that we really are acute 
enough to discern something of the real soul of India in 
this entrancing record. It does indeed show forth more 
of the “ power of ancient mystery’’ on one page than 
the ablest of our Anglo-Indian authors contrives to show 
in a whole volume. And what is more, each one of the 
nearly three hundred pages of this book can hold its own 
for colour and movement and romance with the most 
attractive imaginings of the novelists. Mr. Mukerji returns 
“to seek out his brother’s face ’’ after an absence of some 
years in America, ‘“‘ where speech is bare.” ‘“‘ In the 
West,’ say I, ‘ brevity is the soul of wit. I once heard a 
man call his wife, “‘ Honey’’!’ Arabi savoured the word 
carefully. ‘Too small, brother,’ he commented sadly. 
“Too small to be either brief or witty.’’’ In all that 
follows the writer gives us the fire of Eastern utterance, 
without ever conveying a sense of flowery verboseness. 
For its beauty of style, its general interest and its convey- 
ance of a salutary lesson in seeing ourselves as others see 
us English people, this unique testament of a Brahmin 
should most certainly be read. 


THE MONASTERY OF SAINT MOCHAOI OF 
NENDRUM. By H. C. Lawlor, M.A. 10s. 6d. 
(Belfast Nat. Hist. and Philosophical Society.) 


In 1843 Bishop Reeves, an accomplished Celtic scholar, 
was advised to visit ‘‘a curious old lime-kiln on Mahee 
Island,”’ in Strangford Lough. (At that date the very 
name of Nendrum was practically forgotten.) Reeves 
examined the supposed “ lime-kiln’’ and discovered the 
stump of a Round Tower and the foundations of an 
associated church, the whole being enclosed by three 
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concentric stone rings or “‘cashels.’’ These ruins the 
Bishop identified as those of the ancient monastery founded 
by Saint Mochaoi about the year 445. They remained 
untouched for another eighty years, when the Belfast Natural 
History and Philosophical Society undertook their excava- 
tion and preservation. The results of the Society’s 
labours, together with an account of the history of the 
foundation at Nendrum (as Mahee Island was once called), 
are now well set forth by Mr. Lawlor in this erudite volume. 
Much of the matter will of necessity appeal primarily to the 
scholar ; but there is also much to interest the general 
reader. 


A GARDEN TIMEPIECE. By M.G. Kennedy-Bell. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Pen, brush and spade work have gone to the making of 
this charming book. Every gardener possessing the soul 
of an artist—and every truly successful gardener does— 
will revel in its pen pictures and listen with the keenest 
joy to what some of the greatest of writers have to say 
about gardens. It is however by no means the ideal 
gardening book for the beginner, who needs a large amount 
of elementary knowledge put before him simply and 
concisely and so arranged that he may turn without hesita- 
tion to the information required. But for those who have 
known the joy and sorrow of gardening, its successes and 
failures, its thrills and backaches, its long, long thoughts 
both forward and backward, this is the book to buy ; it 
is a meeting with old friends and renewing old acquaint- 
ances ; there is the music of many sweet voices. Delightful 
chapters are entitled ‘‘ Birds and Growing Crops’’; ‘‘ The 
Rightful Place of Bees in the Garden.’”” The many photo- 
graphic peeps into lovely gardens content the eye but leave 
the soul of the acreless majority of us far from satisfied. 
Perhaps the best chapters in the book from a purely 
practical point of view are those on spade work in the 
garden and on plant foods—this subject of manures is 
excellently treated. The chapters on grafting and on 
budding and layering would be more useful for the learner 
if the methods were illustrated by simple sketches. But 
though points such as these offer themselves for criticism, 
they do not interfere with the very real pleasure the book 
would give to a garden lover. 4 


UNKNOWN CORNWALL. By C. E. Vulliamy, F.R.G.S., 
-and Charles Simpson, R.I. 15s. net. (John Lane.) 


In these times, when the “ Cornish Riviera Express ”’ 
carries its daily load of passengers from Paddington to 
Penzance in six and a half hours, and direct railway 
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From “ Unknown Cornwall” (John Lane) 


communication has been established with the Midlands 
and Scotland, it can hardly be said that, in the superficial 
sense, Cornwall is ‘‘ unknown.’ The average tourist, 
however, who “ does’’ the Land’s End by char-a-banc, 
crosses the moors only by train, and confines his sailing to 
a steamer excursion up the Fal, touches, after all, merely 
the fringe of things. For all its fashionable hotels, Corn- 
wall as a whole remains isolated, mysterious, and pre- 
historic as ever—a land more foreign than many countries 
actually across seas, and one that still assimilates and sets 
its own indelible mark on all strangers who take up their 
residence within its borders. Its extremes of gentleness 
and majesty, of fertile beauty and grim barrenness, are 
perfectly depicted by Mr. Charles Simpson in the many 
illustrations in colour and monochrome reproduced in this 
handsome volume. Mr. Simpson’s knowledge of Cornwall 
is peculiarly intimate, and his pictures capture the very 
spirit of the landscape—and of the sea. Some of his 
drawings of wild birds are particularly noteworthy. Mr. 
‘Vulliamy in his letterpress has avoided all conventional 
‘‘gush,”’ and, abstaining so far as possible from following 
in the steps of the great army of Cornish topographers, 
has turned rather for his matter to little known by-ways of 
history, legend and archeology. His book is in no sense 
a ‘“‘ guide,’’ but admirably supplements the work of other 
writers. 


CAMBRIDGE CAMEOS, By Sir Arthur E. Shipley. 
tos. 6d. net. (Jonathan Cape.) 

The Master of Christ’s is known to be one of the most 
urbane of the Heads of Cambridge colleges. His speciality 
is the world of small, objectionable insects ; but he can be 
eloquent on the subject of man. In this volume he has 
collected a number of articles, speeches and so forth which 
do not appeal merely to those who sojourn or have sojourned 
on the banks of the Cam. But his treatment of Cambridge 
domestic problems is so humorously learned and wise that 
everyone must read. ‘‘ The constitution of Cambridge 
University,”’ he says, ‘‘ is so democratic that it is almost 
impossible to make any progress.”’ This in reference to 
the library problem. ‘‘ If anyone—as many foreigners 
do—asks to be shown,”’ says he, ‘‘ the University at Cam- 
bridge we are rather in a dilemma.”’ At the end of the 
fifteenth century the first court of the present library 
contained all the University buildings in existence. Sir 
Arthur proceeds to describe most interestingly the truly 
British makeshifts that have since then been devoted to 
the housing of the books. Good books are still being 
written from time to time. Where shall they be put ? 
Turning to the other essays it is charming 
to read the Master on his own College 
and the lodge thereof. What an antiquary! 
How lovingly he deals with famous alumni 
like Darwin and with the mummified bodies 
of four old English black rats that were 
found under the floor of the drawing- 
room. This reviewer confesses that the 
frontispiece fills his Trinity breast with 
envy. He had no idea that such a delight- 
ful bathing-pool is to be seen in the 
gardens of Christ’s. The essay on East 
Anglia and the University is most instruc- 
tive. In those days the town was on the 
borders of East Anglia and Mercia, deriving 
therefrom considerable advantage. Know- 
ing Sir Arthur, one is inclined to suspect 
that ‘The Hunting of the Yale’’ may 
have some analogy to the pursuit of the 
snark. ‘‘ The yale,’’ he says, ‘“‘ makes a 
brave show in the bestiaries. . . . I do not 
know,” he confesses, ‘‘ when the tusks of 
the wild boar were implanted in the 
jaws of a yale. . . . At Christ’s College by 
some lucky chance the yale has been 
preserved pure and undefiled.” And to 
quote only a few more words on this 
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Master’s seal: ‘‘ Of all the parts of its natural anatomy, 
the one the elephant has least reason to be proud of is its 
tail, whereas the tail of the yale is large, well formed and 
ends in three most comely tufts.’’ Long live the yale. 
It looks with its goatee beard so cute that one presumes it 
would laugh at a mere yale lock. 


SUCCESS THROUGH DRESS. By the Hon. Mrs. C. W. 
Forester. 5s. (Duckworth.) 


Mrs. Forester has certainly given searching attention to 
the important subject of dress. In the matter of good 
taste she has much to say for all occasions, both simple 
and ceremonial, bringing very clearly before the fair sex 
just how important a part dress plays in their quest after 
success, how much balance of judgment and of the fitness 
of things is revealed. The dress sense is an indefinable 
thing with which the majority of people are not over- 
burdened, and few there are but would gain some advantage 
from a little attention given to Mrs. Forester’s advice. In 
the various categories, the principal requirements for most 
stations of life are considered—court and ceremonial dress, 
school dress, trousseaux, week-end wardrobe, sports 
clothes, parliament and platform apparel, etc., while Dress 
Budgeting takes into consideration dress allowances of 
£50, £100 and £1,000. 


IN COURT AND OUT OF COURT: SOME PERSONAL 
RECOLLECTIONS. By Ernest Bowen-Rowlands. [Illus- 
trated. 18s. net. (Hutchinson.) 

To every successive generation the old stories are new, 
and a yarn from Hundred Merry Tales ”’ or from the 
actual jest book of Joe Miller is fresh to one first listening 
in at the circulation of anecdotes. That being so the 
thoughtful reader of Mr. Bowen-Rowlands’s entertaining 
volume who may happen upon one or two good stories 
with which he is already familiar will be well advised to 
refrain from the devastating criticism supposed to be im- 
plicit in the word chestnut. To the next man those same 
stories may prove to be mirth-provoking novelties. And 
really this lively volume includes so many anecdotes, 
stories, and things well-said that it would be surprising 
indeed if any reader could aver that he knew them all— 
and if he did, it might be well to doubt his veracity. In 
the earlier chapters of recollections of events and of cele- 
brated men and women—“ in Court and out ’’—there are 
many stories introduced ; in the later chapters the author, 
recognising that “‘ it is always more difficult to finish than 
to begin,” seems to have decided to close with a very spate 
of stories. Thus it is that he leaves us with the impression 
of a raconteur with a very full repertory, but he “ recol- 
lects’’ other things as well as ‘‘ good words,’’ and his 
pages afford glimpses of many famous men and women of 
to-day and of recent yester-years, presented in a vigorous 
and individual fashion. 


WITH BRUSH AND PENCIL. By G. P. Jacomb-Hood, 
M.V.O. 16s. (John Murray.) 


A craving, as he says in his preface, ‘‘ to fix the fading 
negative on the plate of memory before it disappears and 
to print therefrom some few impressions ’’ has been the 
guiding thought which led Mr. Jacomb-Hood to write 
this book of reminiscences. It is interesting for the light 
it throws, on many an undress occasion, on the men who 
have made art history in the last thirty years, and for 
the attractiveness of the author’s way of writing. His 
discursive method suits his theme. His pages read as if 
they had come out of a full memory, not as if they had 
been pigeon-holed year by year for future use. This air 
of informal talk is a distinct gain to a work of the kind. 
Mr. Jacomb-Hood studied under Poynter and Legros at 
the Slade School of Art, and then, with a scholarship, went 
on to Madrid and Paris. Later he settled in Tite Street, 
Chelsea, and had as friends and near neighbours Whistler, 
Sargent and Oscar Wilde. Once, when portrait-painting 
at Oxford, he met Walter Pater, who entertained him with 
old-fashioned courtesy at dinner at the high table in his 
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college. On that occasion Mr. Dodgson (‘‘ Lewis Carroll ’’) 
was also a guest. “‘I can see now the extraordinary 
nervous flickering of the tongue between his lips as he 
spoke. I had been particularly warned not to mention 
‘ Alice’ to him; he would at once ‘dry up’ and pretend 
ignorance of her.’’ As artist-correspondent to the Graphic 
Mr. Jacomb-Hood visited India during the visit of the 
present King and Queen, then Prince and Princess of Wales, 
in 1905, and again, in 1911, for the Delhi Durbar. 


MEMORIES AND REFLECTIONS. By Lady Troubridge. 
With illustrations. tos. 6d. net. (Heinemann.) 

This is indeed one of the “ books for a rainy day.” 
Reading on, chapter after chapter, one moves through a 
big bit of the later-Victorian era. Lady Troubridge’s 
mother, then Mrs. Gurney, was of the ‘ Marlborough 
House set,’’ a beautiful woman with an exquisite and 
original taste in dress allied to good sense and a charming 
manner. So circumstances brought the daughter into a 
world of notabilities of all kinds, and her everyday life is 
here written of with vivacity and a good idea of selection. 
Anecdote and description enliven scenes at home and on 
the Continent, and not by any means the least of the 
book’s value is the kindly, intimate picture given of King 
Edward both as Prince of Wales and after his accession. 
It is interesting, too, though very sad now, to read of Lady 
Troubridge’s sister, Rachel, who in 1891 married the second 
Earl of Dudley, and met her death by drowning, in Ireland, 
not many years after the end of the war, through which 
she had worked so untiringly. Lady Troubridge has gone 
through the years with observant eyes. She does not 
deplore all changes, but she notices them, and she makes 
her own reflections on ways, and manners, and women’s 
dress. It was some time after her marriage that “ the 


urge to write’’ took full possession of her, and her 
beginnings are worth reading about in her chapter ‘‘ Mainly 
About Writers’’; but these ‘‘ Reflections ’’ are equal to 
any of her novels, and as a picture of London Society at 
the end of the last century and the beginning of this they 
possess an even wider appeal. 


CHESTERFIELD AND HIS CRITICS. By Roger Coxon. 
12s. 6d. (Routledge.) 

An author who brings out a book which he calls ‘‘ Chester- 
field and His Critics ’’ can hardly be blamed for indulging 
in controversy: that is his professed aim and object. 
But when the points of controversy find their way into the 
index, and the reader comes across entries of this sort: 
“ Birrell, Augustine, his theory that Chesterfield had no 
love for his son disputed. Brougham, Lord, his strictures 
on Chesterfield as a husband refuted. Sichel, Walter, 
instances of his laxity as a historian. Walpole, Horace, 
his unfair attack on Chesterfield’s literary taste refuted. 
Whibley, Charles, refuted on the following points,’’ he may 
be pardoned if he thinks that Chesterfield’s latest champion 
shows himself too methodically polemical. Mr. Roger 
Coxon’s logomachy is indeed too serious and comprehensive 
to be very sprightly or amusing. But this much may at 
least be said for it, that it has finally exploded the old 
Johnsonian caricature of the fourth Earl, and restores 
Philip Dormer Stanhope to the company of almost austerely 
high-minded men. The twenty-seven new letters which 
Mr. Coxon includes in his book are a welcome addition to 
Chesterfield’s correspondence. But the essays selected 
from ‘‘ Common Sense ’”’ and The World,” graceful and 
humane as they are, lack individuality ; they are little 
more than second-rate Addison and Steele. 


Music. 


SONGS.* 
By HERMON OULD. 


Many of the great song writers of the last century were 
not merely careless in their choice of lyrics, but were 
apparently incapable 
of distinguishing 
a good poem from 
a bad one. Schubert 
wrote between six 
and seven hundred 
songs, but it was 
only when he de- 
pended upon such 
established poets as 
Goethe, Heine, 
Rickert and Wil- 
helm Miller that 
words and music 
were worthily mated. 
With Schumann the 
Photo by ; . case was much the 
same. Hugo Wolf 

was more discrimina- 
ting, but Richard Strauss in our own day often chooses 
to set words which would have been happily forgotten 
if he had not rescued them. If it is true that in the 
past great verse did not necessarily inspire great music, 
it is none the less true that mediocre verse was frequently 
wedded to fine music. 

Putting on one side the popular ballad-mongers, present- 
day song writers show no little sensitiveness in their 

* Diaphenia,” ‘‘ The Wasp ”’ and “‘ Hedgerow.” Music by 
Arthur Benjamin. ‘‘ Three Old English Songs.’’ Music by 
Rupert Erlebach. ‘ Last Night.’’ Music by Hugo Anson. 
“In the Poppy Field.” Music by Joyce McGown Clark. 
(Curwen.)—"“ Birthright’ and “Silent Noon.’ Music by 


M. van Someren-Godfery. ‘‘ The Ballad of Fair Helen.’’ Music 
by Cyril Scott. (Elkin.) 


selection of words. In the batch of songs here under review, 
for instance, poems by William Sharp, John Drinkwater, 
James Stephens, D. G. Rossetti, Herrick, Robert Wever, 
Henry Constable and George Darley have been chosen for 
setting : excellent poems which might have inspired first- 
class music. Have they ? 

That accomplished musician, Mr. Arthur Benjamin, has 
found in Henry Constable’s poem, ‘‘ Diaphenia,” a lyric 
which peculiarly suits him. As the poem is more than 
three hundred years old he might have been tempted to 
drop into an archaic idiom, thereby limiting the freedom 
of his expression. Avoiding this pitfall, he has chosen to 
be frankly modern in his harmony and in his rhythm, 
and it is only through his sympathy with and understand- 
ing of the words that a seventeenth century flavour has 
managed to find utterance. The result is completely 
satisfying. 

Confronted with the same problem, Mr. Rupert Erlebach 
has been less fortunate. His ‘‘ Three Old English Songs ”’ 
have little that is old English about them. He too has 
given us modern harmonies and, in two of them, a modern 
disregard of strict rhythm, but I find little of Herrick’s 
fancy in the music to ‘“‘Dew Sate on Julia’s Haire”’ 
and ‘To the Willow Tree.’’ The disarming simplicity, 
concealing consummate artistry, which Herrick displays in 
these poems ought to have been reflected in the music. Mr. 
Erlebach gives us art, it is true, but there is little simplicity 
in his self-conscious phrases. Much more successful is the 
arrangement of the charming ‘‘ In Youth is Pleasure,”’ by 
the sixteenth century poet, Robert Wever. Just as much 
cleverness has gone to the making of this song as went to 
the making of the other two, but we are less conscious of 
the skill than of the charm. 

Mr. Hugo Anson has not troubled about the period of 
George Darley’s verses, ‘‘ Last Night.’’ He has set them 
to a tranquilly wistful melody, with an unpretentious 
piano part which provides the somewhat sentimental 
atmosphere of the words. In a song so slowly moving one 
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would have welcomed more significant harmony—but let 
us hope that singers will not drag it as much as I fear 
they will ! 

Three more of the songs under notice come from Messrs. 
Curwen (who must be applauded for the high level of 
their series of songs by modern English composers). One 
of them, “‘In the Poppy Field,’”’ is a setting by Joyce 
McGown Clark of James Stephens’s delightful whimsical 
poem about Mad Patsy. This will be popular. There is 
a light-heartedness about it which will make it, in the 
hands of a competent singer, irresistible. The composer 
has quite failed to catch the seriousness underlying Mr. 
Stephens’s poem; but she has captured some of its 
whimsicality, and that is something. 

Of Mr. Arthur Benjamin’s remaining two songs, ‘‘ Hedge- 
row ’’ and “‘ The Wasp,” the latter is the more attractive. 
The words are in both cases by William Sharp, and each of 
them is a little picture, rather humorously sketched, 
expressing a mood and an incident. In these Mr. Benjamin 
shows himself to be an economical worker, employing no 
more notes than are absolutely necessary to express his 
idea. He even risks monotony, and the constantly repeated 
figure which he uses in ‘“‘ Hedgerow’’ would not have 
borne the strain of a longer song. ‘‘ The Wasp ”’ (whose 
fierce humming and “ tiger-soul on elfin wings’’ are 
celebrated in this song) is a delightful jew d’esprit which 
ought to be popular. 

Mr. Drinkwater’s “‘ Birthright ’’ has not inspired Mr. 
M. van Someren-Godfery to produce anything very distinc- 
tive. The poem is not perhaps specially suitable for 
setting to music; but be that as it may, the composer in 
this instance has given us nothing which the words unaided 
could not give. The sonnet of D. G. Rossetti, “ Silent 
Noon,” beginning ‘‘ Your hands lie open in the long fresh 
grass,’’ has worked more potently in the composer than 
Mr. Drinkwater’s verses did. After a somewhat weak 
opening, the music develops into an expressive commentary 
on Rossetti’s beautiful words, of which it is not unworthy. 

Among the authors mentioned in the second paragraph 
of this article, the anonymous poet who wrote the famous 
ballad, ‘‘ Helen of Kirconnell,’’ should have been numbered. 
Mr. Cyril Scott, setting this, has renamed it “‘ The Ballad 
of Fair Helen’’ and excluded five of its ten verses. This 
rather ruthless treatment does not impair the coherence 
of the story, and may be forgiven on account of the 
sympathetic and almost reverent manner in which Mr. 
Scott has approached his task. The Mr. Scott of an 
earlier day was capable of pranks of which there are no 
traces in this haunting setting of one of the most moving 
ballads in our language. It is at once lyrical and dramatic. 
Although the idiom is distinctive it is never perverse, and 
the simple feeling of the words is faithfully reproduced in 
the music. Adequately sung, ‘‘ The Ballad of Fair Helen ”’ 
could not fail to be impressive. 


IN A SUMMER GARDEN. 
By RopNEY BENNETT. 


I think Messrs. Augener must have been indulging in 
a mild joke when they included Mr. Gustave Lind’s Quick 
Step in what is ostensibly a parcel of teaching music. In 
any case I am determined to treat it in that spirit. It is 
too much to ask even the sourest critic to compose still 
one more diatribe against music teachers while sitting 
under an acacia in a country garden, with the sun filtering 
through the leaves, and two wrens warbling an endless 
canon in neighbouring trees, over the ground bass of a 
woodpecker in mine. It cannot be done! Besides, though 
music teachers may be a naughty race, I do not believe 
any of them would teach a harmless child this. Judging 
by the long list on the back of it, I consider myself clever 
never to have seen anything of Mr. Lind before but his 
his name. But, opening the pages, I am not sure. It all 
seems so familiar. There is the left hand vamping away 
—‘lum tum tum tum ’’—with an occasional “lum TUM 
tum ”’ for a change, Jeggiero e staccato sempre ; and there is 
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the right, prancing away at the tune, vivace. Kindergarten 
mistresses needing something for the kinder to march and 
clap hands to, and pianists in minor cinemas strumming 
through the Pathé Gazette, will like the Quick Step very 
much; and as long as they will keep it I will merely 
smile, think, ‘‘ Industrious Mr. Lind! Humorous Messrs. 
Augener !’’ and listen to the wrens again. 

Mr. W. Griffith, however, also advanced by Messrs. 
Augener, is definitely educational. ‘‘ Birthday Greetings ” 
starts off well and freshly, and has a nice independence of 
the two hands ; but after eight good bars a trite little two- 
bar phrase and a triter repetition give optimism pause. 
Is this the old, old story ? The second movement answers 
loudly, ‘‘ Yes. Rather ! ’’—a good sticky tune in the bass, 
with the usual bits in the right hand. And there it is again 
in ‘“‘A Spring Morning,” not as rich perhaps, but more 
than rich enough to force the decision that, though Mr. 
Griffith has a pleasant facility, he will not write anything 
worth a healthy child’s playing until he clears his mind of 
all the Victorian squish that was ever written, and considers 
for himself the freshness of a real spring day. 

Mr. Ernest Austin is a different matter. He does enter 
into the child’s mind. He does realise that the greatest 
problem of the educational writer is to take the path 
between dry academic wastes on the one hand and senti- 
mental swamps on the other. Sometimes he treads firmly, 
sometimes steps perilously into the soft places. I think 
that almost any child from thirteen up will enjoy all the 
seven items published by Mr. Larway in his Student Series, 
though they vary greatly in merit. They are all clear and 
logical in their simple construction, and they all have 
atmosphere. Where Mr. Austin occasionally falls is in 
failing to discriminate between sentiment, of which he has 
a real command, and sentimentality. Overtaken by the 
latter, he shows the too accustomed hand, draws the too 
obvious line, and declines with a conventional grace into 
the too reminiscent cadence, that pitfall for the unwary 
educationalist. 

To specify: ‘‘ Dreaming in a Garden,” judged by the 
standard of Mr. Austin’s best, seems to me quite bad. 
It is rather limp, luscious and overripe. ‘‘ A Little 
Rhapsody ’’ has something of the same taint. ‘‘To an 
Evening Primrose ”’ is perhaps better, though it falls rather 
badly into the cadence pit. ‘‘ A Country Ramble ”’ is alto- 
gether fresher, for without being distinctive it does suggest 
open air ; and ‘“‘ Follow My Leader ”’ is a pleasant example 
of Mr. Austin’s power of being instructive without being 
dry. Written in canon, it will give the player an interesting 
study of form and of the possibilities that lie in simple two- 
part writing. ‘“‘ Musette”’ is again pleasing. But the 
item which is so much better than any of these, as to give 
rise to these somewhat odious comparisons, is ‘‘ A Leisurely 
Tune.” This again is an example of that sort of two-part 
writing which looks so easy on paper but is so surprisingly 
difficult to do well. Mr. Austin succeeds admirably. His 
leisurely tune is a good one and his two parts are rich in 
harmonic suggestions. It is to be hoped that many 
children will enjoy it. 

It is interesting to speculate why, since he can write 
for children so well, Mr. Austin occasionally writes less 
well. Does he write too much? I do not think so. Is 
he not sufficiently self-critical ? Perhaps. Does he commit 
the unforgivable sin of writing down ”’ to children? I 
think he has too much respect for them for that common 
insolence. No. His great virtue is that he consents to 
his medium, and that is no easy thing to do. He does not 
pare down difficult stuff until the difficulties, and inci- 
dentally the interest, have disappeared. He is fluent, 
graceful and natural. He has a really young musical 
vocabulary. He does not fall into the common fault of 
burking the problem of simplicity by indulging in occasional 
complexities that put the piece out of the child’s court. 
Those are some of the reasons why he is one of the very few 
children’s writers who count. But occasionally, I think, he 
consents to his medium a little too easily, and allows himself 
to listen, not, as Mr. Griffith does, to the juicy Victorians, 
but rather to that sentimental strain that runs through 


so much of English music, the strain that has made the 
English ballad what it is. And he has no reason to. It 
makes me want to grumble when he does. 

Instead I will hum his leisurely tune again. It is good 
enough for my wrens to hear. And a pipe will not be amiss, 


THE COMMON SENSE OF MUSIG. By Sigmund Spaeth. 
7s. 6d. (John Lane.) 

It is not altogether easy to define what Dr. Spaeth means 
by the Common Sense of Music other than by negatives. 
He is not concerned with music as expounded by the 
students of its technique, whether in respect of creation or 
production, but music as it wells up spontaneously out of 
the primary emotions of peoples, even in the most back- 
ward stage of development. Without any philosophising, 
and with the minimum use of technical terms, he establishes 
a case for what may be described as a physical basis for 
music, as contrasted with the disposition to assign it 
practically entirely to the intervention of the individual 
musician, whether in the field of creation or presentation. 
Consequently he has much to say about the spontaneous 
expressions of music in the melodies of the people; and 
the American producers of jazz music and other dance 
rhythms bulk more largely than the great classic com- 
posers, and rag-time is treated with a respect which will 
horrify the staid and respectable folk who would never 
allow themselves to be caught listening-in at 10 p.m. to 
the Savoy Band! But while he carries his point as to 
spontaneity as being the very raison d’etre of music, he is 
able at the same time to present an excellent case for the 
“common sense,’’ the reasonableness and naturalness of 
what is known as “‘ sonata form ’’—in reply to the accusa- 
tion of artificiality. He makes many valuable contribu- 
tions to the “ science of listening,’’ and in so doing is per- 
forming a much-needed function. W. F. M. 


THE MUSICAL PILGRIM. 


Under this title and the general editorship of Dr. Arthur 
Somervell, the Oxford University Press is issuing a series 
of small handbooks of an average length of sixty pages at 
the uniform price of one and sixpence, of which the object 
is ‘‘to provide students and concert-goers with reliable 
guidance to the classics more solid than that afforded by 
annotated programmes.’’ The first seven now available 
show that the series will serve its purpose very well. They 
are concise, well arranged and amply supplied with 
quotations. The seven are: 

“The Master-Singers of Wagner,” by Mr. Cyril Winn. 
This begins with general notes on pre-Wagnerian opera 
and on the music of the play. The plot is next detailed, 
and the bulk of the book is given up to an annotated 
analysis in which the motives are quoted and their develop- 
ment explained. A handy book for opera-goers. 

‘* Beethoven : I. The Pianoforte Sonatas,” by Mr. 
A. Forbes Milne, provides analyses of five of the best 
known—those in Ey (opus 7), D ma. (28), D mi. (31. no. 2), 
F mi (‘‘ Appassionata,’’ 57), and E ma. (109). Useful to 
students. 

“Debussy and Ravel,’’ by Mr. F. H. Shera, begins 
with notes on harmony, scales, chords, etc., and proceeds 
to describe a selection of the best known orchestral and 
pianoforte pieces by these composers. 

““Bach’s B minor Mass,” by Mr. C. Sandford Terry, 
describes the structure of the Mass, gives the Latin and 
English words, discusses the borrowed movements and 
analyses the five movements. 

““ Bach’s Keyboard Suites,’’ by Mr. J. A. Fuller-Mait- 
land, does not compare well in arrangement with the preced- 
ing, as it confuses the concert-goer with the performer and 
student. The latter is provided with copious comparisons. 
of three editions—those of Bischoff, Peters and the ‘‘ Bach- 
Gesellschaft,’’ which would have been better consigned to 
appendices to save the general reader from the necessity of 
skipping and hunting for the considerable quantity of 
interest which is mingled with them. 
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The same author, in the two books on “ The ‘ 48’ 
Bach’s Wohltemperirtes Clavier,’’ makes the mistake, from 
which the rest of the series is happily free, of mingling 
his sound instruction with pale purple patches of emotional- 
descriptive writing which, however sincere, are as un- 
convincing in books of this type as the perfunctory 
rhapsodies with which guide-books intersperse their lists of 
hotels. But if these are missed the student will find much 
of value to him. RB. 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 


OURS. Words and Music by Lady Ashmore. 
John P. Ross. (Paterson’s Publications.) 

Lady Ashmore’s song, “‘ Ours,’’ should receive a warm 
welcome from Scottish music lovers—especially from the 
Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders, to whom it is dedi- 
cated. The words are simple and straightforward, and the 
music has a martial air. To the 7th Camerons it will 
bring back many memories, as it is based on the following 
historical incident of the Great War: ‘‘ About 8 a.m. the 
battalion flag, which consisted of one of the divisional 
yellow distinguishing flags, with a patch of Cameron tartan 
taken from an old kilt sewn on to it, was planted on Hill 70, 
and remained flying till midnight, when we withdrew. 
Throughout the operations the flag was carried by Scout- 
Sergeant Lamb, and on more than one critical occasion he 
rallied men of all regiments by waving them back to the 
hill. This flag has been presented to the Depot, and is 
now in the Officers’ Mess at Inverness.”’ 


SATURDAY IN TOWN. By Charles Wakefield Cadman. 
(Enoch.) 


Arranged by 


” 


““ How Donald and Constance Spent the Day ”’ is the sub- 
title of this book of ten descriptive pianoforte pieces—a 
sub-title calculated to arouse any child’s interest at once. 
And the rhythm and charm of the little studies inside will 
in no way disappoint the expectations aroused. 


FANCIES. By B. Burrows. 


Skilful studies in style and expression. 


(Augener.) 


The Drama. 


THEATRICAL IMPRESSIONS.* 


Jules Lemaitre was born in 1853 and died a few days 
after the outbreak of the Great War. In his early youth 
he had held some educational post in Algiers: from which 
before long he gravitated to the Parisian theatre. There 
he established himself, as critic first (I think) and later as 
playwright. The ‘“Impressions’’ here translated were 
contributed by him, from 1885 on, to the Journal des 
Débats. Anatole France has written in praise of them, 
and the London Library has had the first ten volumes of 
the originals for over twenty-five years. Yet “ until quite 
recently,’’ his translator says, “‘ many of the best pages 
in them were uncut.’’ (I must confess to being one of the 
people who did not cut them.) Now Mr. Whyte has 
changed all that. His translation can hardly fail to send 
a number of people, paper-knife in hand, to deal with 
those other pages. All that he gives is interesting, but his 
space runs to twenty-two essays only. And one wants 
more. 

Meanwhile, you ask, what sort of critic is this Lemaitre ? 
What style, what range? First, then, he is an impres- 
sionist ; he fixes the play for you, by recreating the mood 
into which it threw him. His style is himself, as a style 
should be—impudent, thoughtful, technically didactic, 
philosophic, or reminiscent, by turns and as chance decrees. 
His range is everywhere—but he keeps Paris as the centre 
of his radius: and he is never more lucid on foreigners 
(Ibsen or Shakespeare for example) than when he is 


* “ Theatrical Impressions."” By Jules Lemaitre. Selected 
and translated by Frederic Whyte. (Herbert Jenkins.) 
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Ambitions 
well satisfied 


ra making a home, certain features capture our fancy. Once acquired, 
they bring us into closer touch with our fellows. Perhaps it's a pianoforte, 
or a quiet garden, or a few good pictures. eed 
The children of our dreams are often costly. They mean the sudden 
payment of large sums. But a small collection of good books, works to which 
all can turn many times, is easily made. And housing it tastefully and well is 
no less simple, when you start right away with the Minty Sectional Bookcase. 


OXFORD 


VARSITY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


A small Minty fitment, going snugly into some nook or recess takes but a small 
outlay. It looks handsome, because of the sound well-fashioned timber. With 
a stack of, say, four sections, it can be enlarged in perfect harmony at any time. 
Notice the doors !—very neat and easy to use. Every part of the structure nicely 
joined and proof against dust and dampness. Every Minty Bookcase, in what- 
ever style, is a fine specimen of expert design and finish. 


Write for NEW ILLUSTRATED 


containing fullest particulars of jookcases, 
including various ™ peri: styles at moderate prices. 


ITS A MINTY (Dept. 6), 44-45, High St., Oxford 


‘MINTY 


London Showrooms: 
36, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


UNIQUE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY COT: 

TAGE, FURNISHED. Lofty octagonal painting or music 

room, four bedrooms, bathroom, etc. Large garden. ungalow 

gitacmet and garage if required. Delightful rural country.— 
E. LAWRENCE, Winterbourne Farm, Newbury. 


AUTHORS’ MS. carefully typewritten. 
Many testimonials. 1/- per thousand words. 
Carbon copy 3d. Allen, 5, Fairfield Road. 
Crouch End, N. 


AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER.—Authors should 
forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales for Children, Plays, 
Films, Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR H. 
STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 
No reading fees. Typewriting is not essential, Est. 1898. 


AN 
IMPORTANT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


AUSTIN DOBSON: A me | of the First Editions of Books and 
Pamphlets (published and privately printed) by Austin Dobson, compiled 
by Alban Dobson, with a Preface by’ Sit Edmund Gosse, C.B. This volume 
is based on the compiler’ s unique Austin Dobson collection. 500 copies only. 
Printed for the First Edition Club at the Curwen Press on Basingwerk 
Paper in foolscap quarto, 1925. 15s. 


Orders received — & G. Foyle, Ltd., Agents for the Publications of 
the First Edition Club. 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE 
121-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


BIRCHGROVE 


One of the beauty spots cf Sussex and rich in varied charm; 
lakes surrounded by wooded hills; walks through forests and 
over open heath; delightful distant views. Anyone wishing 
for a restful holiday and comfort should write for terms 
to Miss ALLISON, Elm Cottage, Birchgrove, near Horsted 
Keynes, Sussex. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and 
carefully typewritten. 1/= per 1,000 words. 

Highest testimonials,Miss BEAUMONT, 101, 

Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon Park, S.W.19. 
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judging them from an avowedly Parisian standpoint. He 
excels at marshalling before you the ideas of a play; and 
in so doing, one of his happiest tricks is that of hypothetical 
reconstruction. Thus he will show you how Racine would 
have written “‘ Hamlet,” as well as how Corneille and 
Voltaire did rewrite ‘‘ GEdipus Tyrannus.’”’ Some of his 
most fascinating criticism, indeed, is the analysis of three 
of his own plays which appeared about 1889-91, and which 
by a happy editorial fancy were allotted to himself to 
dissect. He describes how the stories of ‘‘ Révoltée ’’ and 
“Ll Age Difficile ’’ grew in his mind ; and elsewhere he varies 
this method by showing how “‘ Mariage Blanc ”’ grew while 
in actual rehearsal—or rather how its complexion changed : 
for the bare plot does not seem to have been altered so 
much as the shades of characterisation of different parts 
and their mutual reaction. Such critical self-analysis on 
the part of dramatists was a fashion of that period; C. E. 
Montague shows Sardou busy at it. Lemaitre indeed has 
more in common with Mr. Montague than with any other 
English critic. And if you love your C. E. M. (by which 
I mean, if you have ever read that classic of criticism, 
“Dramatic Values ’’) you can take up Lemaitre with no 
fear of disappointment. Like Montague, he is subjective, 
catholic, vividly casual; he can be frivolous on even so 
weighty a subject as Greek tragedy, without a trace of 
cheapness ; above all, he is a very monument of good 
sense. ‘“‘I know of course,” he will admit judicially, 
“that to take pleasure in so-and-so is a confession of 
such-and-such a weakness: but then ” and then in 
comes genial philosophy. ‘It is very certain,’ he says 
thus of Meilhac and Halévy, “that this mingling of 
irreverence and gentleness, of epicurism and too soft 
good nature is not calculated to fortify and regenerate 
the soul of a people. Good heavens, no! But Meilhac, 
doubtless, did not hold that such was necessarily the 
purpose of the theatre... . / Augier and Dumas had more 
power in them and, if you like, more capacity for thought. 
But, after all, the amount of thought that can be presented 
in the theatre will never be very great. . . . Let us love 
Meilhac as he is, since we do love him.”’ 

If Lemaitre has a fault, it is that his impressionism is 
sometimes over-careless. He is not always reliable, for 
instance, on Shakespearean plots; from other indications 
(one is in his critique of ‘‘ Ghosts ’’) it seems that he would 
sometimes moralise a text without having read it very 
attentively. But in him this fault is venial, so subtly does 
he interpret a play’s spirit. Mr. Whyte’s translation is 
easy, fluent and colloquial—and one doesn’t need to have 
read the original to realise that Lemaitre is not among 
the most easily translated authors. For a second volume 
one might suggest the inclusion of some essays on modern 
English dramatists; Lemaitre analyses other foreign 
plays too shrewdly for us to rest content without his 
opinion of our own. 


GRAHAM SUTTON. 


A STUDY OF THE MODERN DRAMA. By Barrett H. 
Clark. 15s. (Appleton.) 

Dramatic criticism is of two kinds: that which describes 
and seeks to interpret plays, in such a way as to interest 
even those who have not seen them; and that which, 
sterner stuff, postulates special knowledge as well as general 
interest on the reader’s part. Mr. Barrett Clark’s is of the 
second kind. He is no purveyor of light entertainment, 
and about unfamiliar dramatists leaves you no richer than 
you were except in dates and titles. The serious student, 
however, will find him both exhaustive and stimulating. 
His range is wide; he reviews sixty-one dramatists, of 
sixteen nationalities, giving to each a curt biography, a 
curt note on his aims and status as an artist, a biblio- 
graphy both of the original plays and of any English 
versions, a list of critical references, analytical notes on 
one or more translated plays, and lastly a little salvo of 
shrewd questions which he leaves the reader to answer. 
He also prefaces each national group with a general note, 
surveying the nation’s theatre as a whole and mentioning 
any notable dramatists not separately treated. Besides all 


this, there is a bibliography of over two hundred dramatists 
whose plays are not listed elsewhere, and another of who 
knows how many anthologies (it runs to thirty pages) and 
critical works on the theatre. And even then there is an 
index, forty close-printed pages, marshalling the whole. 
We congratulate Mr. Clark on a most compact and erudite 
book, and count our reference-shelf the richer. 


MISTER PITT. The Play by Zona Gale. $2. (Appleton.) 


It is to be doubted if one need claim, as the publishers 
do, any startling and exclusively American quality of 
‘realism ’’ for ‘‘ Mister Pitt,’’ the new play by Zona Gale, 
who won the Pulitzer Prize with ‘‘ Miss Lulu Bett.’ It is, 
however, none the less welcome on that account—just a 
natural character-study in lower middle-class life, with a 
dash of sentiment. It is pleasant and appealing, and 
particularly good reading for the shades of difference 
between talk in a mid-Western town and its equivalent in 
the English provinces. Mister Pitt himself is a travelling 
pickle-salesman who marries a young person of social 
aspirations. He finds himself out of it at the wedding and 
atadance. It“ transpired ’’ that he could not “ jolly up”’ 
for a ‘‘ function,’’ but just wanted to “ get away quiet.” 
On her wedding night Mrs. Pitt is attracted elsewhere. Her 
husband without blaming her goes to Klondike. On re- 
turning he finds that his son, brought up by an unconfessed 
patroness, is socially above him—though morally far from 
so. Mister Pitt goes back to Klondike again. One sees an 
excellent Kipps-like part in the meek little fellow, and the 
whole social study is done with blended delicacy and 
candour, quiet humour and sympathy. But nothing could 
be more discreet—it could be played in a Sunday school— 
and there is far more Robertson than “ realism ’’ about it. 


S. R. L. 


THE SHOW. By John Galsworthy. 3s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 


People who heard the story of this play before reading 
it or seeing it (beautifully acted) at the St. Martin’s Theatre, 
may have wondered why the author should sacrifice an 
emotional point (as it seemed) by providing both Major 
Morecombe and his wife with private “ affairs’’; for 
when Morecombe shoots himself, the widow’s lover survives 
—‘‘ We needn't think about that lady,”’ as a juryman says ; 
‘‘ she ‘as ’er consolations!’’ Yet in the play itself no such 
sacrifice is evident. As usual Mr. Galsworthy is less con- 
cerned with the conflict of individuals than with that of 
ideas. That which is persecuted, in the course of the play, 
is the idea of human privacy and sensitiveness rather than 
Anne herself ; and the villain of the piece, as the author 
is careful to point out, is another abstraction—namely the 
British Public’s appetite for sensational news; not the 
newspaper editor, not the detective ; not even Mr. Odiham, 
who is presented as a typical member of the public which 
Mr. Galsworthy attacks. So much for the ideal and 
spiritual side of the play ; if you know your Galsworthy 
you can imagine how it is treated—with a sharp sense of 
pain, with sympathy for all, and with that very delicate 
susceptibility to character which has enabled Mr. Gals- 
worthy again and again to present in the same figure both 
a type and an individual. There is also an incident-plot— 
I will not say detached from the conflict of ideas ; for the 
ideas are closely concerned with the twists of incident— 
but a plot that could easily be detached, and might have 
formed the basis of a first-rate detective yarn had the 
author wished. Sensational fiction lost a powerful mystery 
spinner when the young Galsworthy decided he could turn 
his gifts to something more worth while than a ‘‘ Chronicles 
of Sherlock Blake ’’ ; and in its bare incident-plot this play, 
like ‘‘ Loyalties,’’ owes much to his command of realistic 
detail and to his knowledge of the law. . . . But enough of 
this, lest I be thought to see in a great humanist nothing 
more than a “ blood ’’-writer mangué! With him incident 
has never been more than a means to an end. He has his 
earthquake and his fire; but more deep than these, the 
still small voice. 


G. S. 
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